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CHAPTER   I. 


Oh  thoughtless  mortals,  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  awaj, 
And  curs'd  forever  this  victorious  daj. 

Pope. 


Although  Sir  Charles  Trenton,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  frequent  absences  from  home, 
had  remained  longer  ignorant  of  the  flir- 
tation going  on,  between  Miss  Carrington 
and  Leonard  Marston,  than  any  one  else 
VOL.   in.  B 
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at  Easton  Court ;  he  was  no  sooner  aware 
of  the  real  state  of  things,  than  he  deter- 
mined, at  once,  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he 
considered  a  very  dangerous  and  improper 
intimac3\ 

The  morning  after  liis  interview  with 
Clayton,  he  informed  Lady  Trenton  that 
he  expected  several  gentlemen  down  from 
London,  and  that,  as  he  should,  during  the 
next  week,  be  greatly  engaged  by  his 
election,  he  intended  to  intimate  to  the 
artist,  that  he  should  be  glad  for  him  to 
leave  the  house  that  day. 

She  had  long  been  too  much  practised 
in  deceit,  to  betray  her  objection  to  such 
an  arrangement — of  which  she  well  under- 
stood the  cause.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Sir 
Charles  attempt  to  conceal  it. 

"  You  must  look  sharp  after  Miss  Emily," 
he  said,  morosely,  "  particularly  as  long  as 
that  gentleman  is  still  in  the  house.  I  was 
a  fool  for  bringing  one  of  these  adventurers 
into  the  society  of  a  pretty  heiress  ;  but 
I  thought  she  had  too  much  pride  to  allow 
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a  low-born  fellow  like  that  even  to  pay  her 
compliments.  You  women  are  all  vain 
fools." 

Lady  Trenton  observed,  that  her  hus- 
band cast  several  keen  and  searching 
glances  at  Emily  Carrington  during  break- 
fast, and  even  his  long  practised  polite- 
ness was  insufficient  to  conceal  his  gloom 
and  ill-humour.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
into  the  county-town,  on  business,  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  departure 
of  Marston  might  hasten,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, an  explanation  between  the  lovers. 
But  delay  was  even  more  dangerous  ;  and 
on  rising  from  table,  he  requested  to 
speak  a  few  words  with  the  painter  in  his 
study. 

Leonard  passed  close  to  Lady  Trenton 
in    going     towards    the    door,    and    she 
whispered  to  him,  quickly  and  distinctly, 
"  Don't  be  deterred,  and  lose  no  time." 
He  heard  and  understood  her  ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  Jier  tremulous 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
B  2 
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nance,  whicn  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart ; 
and  he  entered  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  study 
with  an  involuntary  foreboding  of  misfor- 
tune. 

"  Mr.  Marston/'  said  the  baronet,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated,  "  I  think  you  told 
me,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  the  pictures 
you  are  painting  for  me,  are  nearly 
finished  r 

''  A  few  slight  touches  is  all  they  now 
require,"  was  the  young  man's  reply. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  his 
host,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
affect  the  politeness  he  would  have  used  if 
addressing  an  equal.  "  To  tell  you  the 
trutli,  I  am  so  engaged  with  this  con- 
founded election,  that  I  cannot  interest 
myself  in  3'our  work  at  present  ;  and  I 
expect  such  a  host  of  voters,  and  lawyers, 
whom  I  must  quarter  in  the  house,  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  turn  ^o\xy  painting-room 
into  a  dormitor3^  If  you  could  send  the 
pictures  down  to  your  uncle's,  and  finish 
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them  there,  it  would  be  a  monstrous   con- 
venience to  me/^ 

*'  Certainly."  answered  Marston,  with 
proud  tranquillity  ;  "  and,  as  I  should  be 
sorry  to  intrude  longer  on  your  hospitality, 
I  wall  remove  there  myself,  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Well,  I  beheve  that  will  be  very  de- 
sirable," said  the  baronet*  "  Lady  Tren- 
ton asked  me,  this  morning,  when  your 
bed-room  was  likely  to  be  vacant.  If  it 
saves  you  any  trouble,  T  will  take  care  to 
have  the  pictures  properly  packed,  and 
sent  to  you  in  London,  as  you  will  return 
there,  shortly,  no  doubt." 

"  I  have  no  intention  at  present,  of 
doing  so,"  answered  the  artist. 

"Ha!  indeed,"  returned  Sir  Charles, 
for  he  felt  that  much  as  he  desired  his 
guest  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  at  once, 
he  had  no  excuse  for  dictating  his  move- 
ments. Though  he  persuaded  himself 
that  he  despised  the  painter,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  was  not  a  man  with 
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whom  he  could  venture  to  take  cany  undue 
hberty.  "  I  presume,"  he  continued,  "  it 
Tvill  be  sufficient,  when  I  receive  the 
pictures,  if  I  remit  you  a  cheque  on  my 
banker  V 

"Perfectly  so,"  repKed  Marston.  "I 
shall  immediately  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  my  departure,  and  as  I  may 
probably  not  see  you  again,  Sir  Charles,  I 
wish  you  good  morning." 

"A  very  good  morning  to  you,  Mr. 
Marston,"  said  his  host ;  and  arising  to 
ring  the  bell,  he  resumed  his  seat,  even 
before  the  artist  had  time  to  reach  the 
door. 

It  would  be  false  to  say  that  Marston's 
self-love  was  not  deeply  wounded  by  such 
unmerited  insolence.  His  philosophy  had 
not  yet  hardened  him  to  such  a  degree  of 
insensibility,  as  to  make  him  forgetful  of 
his  worth  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man 
of  talent;  or  obdurate  to  the  stings  which 
the  pride  of  power  and  wealth  delights  to 
inflict  on  poor  men,  of  mental  superiority, 
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in  order  to  make  them  fully  sensible  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  worldly  position. 

But  though  he  felt  and  winced  beneath 
the  lash,  it  was  ineffectual  to  humiliate 
him,  and  he  despised  the  man  who  was 
mean  enough  to  use  it,  and  doubly  mean 
to  use  it  under  his  own  roof,  and  against 
one  whom  necessity  compelled  to  submit, 
without  openly  resenting  it.  It  was  not 
only  the  evidence  of  a  bad  heart,  but  of 
the  craven  spirit  of  a  coward. 

Sir  Charles  started  up  from  his  chair,  as 
soon  as  Marston  had  left  him  alone,  and 
hastily  buttoned  up  his  coat,  with  a  feeling 
of  exultation,  at  having  so  quietly  got  rid 
of  a  dangerous  rival.  The  only  point  he 
had  now  to  accomplish  was,  to  engage 
Emily  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  her 
meeting  Leonard  again,  before  he  quitted 
Easton  Court.  He  did  not  think  of  apply- 
ing to  Lady  Trenton  to  assist  him  in  any 
way,  but  he  fully  relied  on  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  with  Mrs.  Clayton  to 
effect  this  object. 
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He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  perfectly  assured 
that  he  had  most  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  very  dangerous  intercourse  between  his 
-ward  and  her  audacious  admirer. 

He  had  not  quitted  the  park,  when  Xed 
Foster  sprang  suddenly  from  under  a  large 
furze  bush,  near  the  road,  where  he  had 
been  basking  in  the  sun,  and  watchins;  till 
the  baronet  rode  past ;  for  he,  too,  had  work 
in  hand  to  do  that  day. 

"  You  ragged  vagabond  !  what  are  you 
about  there '?  laying  snares  for  my  game, 
you  young  rascal !"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles, 
lashing  out  furiously  with  his  whip,  so  as 
just  to  reach  the  lad,  wdio  slunk  away, 
rubbing  his  shoulders,  as  if  they  smai'ted 
from  the  stripe. 

"  I  was  only  sleeping  in  the  sun,  sir,"  he 
muttered. 

*'  Sleep,  you  lazy  dog  !  why  can't  you 
work  V  cried  the  baronet.  *'  If  T  catch 
you  again  lurking  about  my  premises,  you 
shall  be  taught  to  work  on  the  treadmill !" 
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"  Thank  you,  sir !  I  won't  trouble  you, 
I  have  had  that  pleasure  already,"  replied 
the  youth,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
"  ]\Iay  be,  it  might  do  your  honour  quite 
as  much  good  as  it  did  me  !" 

"  You  are  sauc}'',  you  dog,  are  you  !  I 
shall  remember  that  another  time."' 

And  foaming  with  rage,  the  baronet 
would  probably  have  given  Ned  a  sound 
whipping,  had  he  been  able  to  get  at  him, 
but  he  sprang  laughing  away  amongst 
the  furze  bushes,  where  no  horse  could 
follow  him. 

AVhen  Ned  was  safe  from  pursuit,  he 
stood  svatchlng  the  baronet,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  flino-ino*  his  torn  hit  in  the  air,  and 
cutting  a  caper,  he  stuck  it  on  the  left  side 
of  his  head,  and  walked  on  v/ith  an  air  of 
defiance. 

'•  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  that,  to  be  a  magis- 
trate," he  nmttered  to  himself,  as  he  went 
along  ;  "  though  he  thinks  himself  so  grand, 
my  old  mammy  can  turn  him   round  her 
B  5 
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finger.  If  he  had  known  who  Mother 
Clayton  chose  to  entice  Miss  Emily  out  of 
the  house  this  morning,  he  would  have 
been  a  little  more  civil  to  me,  perhaps ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now,  and  proud  as  he  is, 
he  shall  be  taught,  that  though  I  am  a 
dog,  I  can  bite  when  Fm  horsewhipped.^^ 

Instead  of  obeying  Sir  Charles's  orders, 
and  leaving  the  premises,  Ned  crossed  the 
park  in  a  direct  line,  till  he  came  to  a  low 
fence  surrounding  Lady  Trenton's  flower 
garden,  which  immediately  joined  the 
house.  He  looked  around  him  ;  there  was 
no  one  within  sight,  so  entering  this  in- 
closure,  by  a  little  gate,  he  ran  quickly 
across  the  grass,  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
one  cluster  of  shrubs  to  another,  till  he 
reached  a  thick  clump  of  roses  and  ever- 
greens, near  an  open  window,  under  a 
verandah,  festooned  with  creeping  plants. 
It  was  the  window  of  ^liss  Carrington's 
morning  room.- 

Family  was  sitting  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on,  waiting   for  Lady  Trenton,  who 
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had  proposed  taking  a  walk  in  the  park. 
The  youth,  when  he  reached  the  window, 
paused  to  regard  her  beauty,  for  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  a  pretty  face. 

"  You  are  a  fine  lady,"  he  thought,  "  but 
to  my  taste,  you  are  not  .half  so  pretty  as 
poor  Kate." 

Miss  Carrington  at  that  moment  looked 
up,  and  started,  when  she  saw  such  a  rough 
looking  fellow,  so  unexpectedly  near  her. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  Miss,  I  mean  no 
harm,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  but  I 
am  sent  on  a  message  to  Miss  Carrington, 
and  I  was  told  to  come  this  way,  and  not 
lose  time,  by  going  round  to  the  servants. 
But  the  curate  of  Brook  dale,  miss,  has 
fallen  down,  and  done  himself  a  mortal 
injur}^  and  he  wants  particularly  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  you,  before  he  dies." 

"  Good  heavens!  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Marston,"  cried  the  girl,  too  much  be- 
wildered and  astonished,  by  this  sudden 
news,  to  doubt  its  probabihty. 
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"  Yes,  Miss  !  he's  lying  clown  at  farmer 
Robson's,  in  Brook  Vale,  at  the  edge  of  the 
park,"  returned  Ned,  with  unblushing 
audacity.  *'  You  must  not  lose  a  moment, 
miss,  for  ^Yhen  I  came  away,  the  people 
with  him,  all  feared  every  breath  would  be 
his  last." 

"  His  nephew  must  be  told  1"  cried 
the  lady,  in  great  agitation,  and  she  sprang 
towards  the  bell.  *'  Mr.  Marston  must  be 
informed  of  this,  without  delay  !" 

Ned  presumed  to  step  before  her,  so  as 
to  prevent  her  ringing  for  a  servant. 

"  Mr.  Leonard  Marston  is  not  in  this 
house  at  present,  Miss,"  he  said.  "  I  saw 
him  ride  through  the  park,  half  an  hour 
ago ;  as  soon  as  you  set  off,  I  w^U  try  to 
find  out  wliere  he  is  gone  to,  and  get  one 
of  the  men-servants  to  go  on  horseback 
after  him." 

''  Which  is  the  shortest  way,  to  the 
farm-house  V  inquired  Emily  eagerly. 

"  Take  the  green  v/alk  by  the  river  side, 
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miss/'  answered  the  youth.  ''  Farmer 
llobson's  is  the  first  house  on  the  left,  after 
you  come  to  the  road." 

"Do  all  in  your  power  to  find  Mr. 
Leonard,  quickly,  and  there  is  half-a-crown 
for  you"  said  Emily,  and  putting  the 
money  into  Ned's  hand,  she  went  out  at 
the  window,  followed  by  the  young  man, 
and  hurried  across  the  garden  in  the  di- 
rection he  pointed  out  to  her,  totally  for- 
getting the  engagement,  she  had  previously 
made  with  Lady  Trenton. 

She  thouoht   of  Leonard  Marston — she 

o 

thought  of  his  uncle's  dangerous  state, 
with  a  beating  heart,  as  she  pursued  her 
way;  for  her  fancy  pictured  to  her,  that 
the  old  man  was  desirous  of  imploring  her 
to  listen  favourably  to  his  nephew's  suit, 
or  perhaps  to  join  their  hands  together, 
before  he  died.  Such  ideas  occupied  her 
mind,  as  she  hurried  towards  the  farm 
house,  more  than  any  anxiety  oa  the 
good  old  curate's  account. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  Ned  Foster 
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had  succeeded  in  enticing  Miss  Carrington 
from  Easton  Court,  in  obedience  to  his 
mother's  orders,  and  the  wishes  of  Sir 
Charles  Trenton;  he  resolved,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  feelings,  to  frustrate 
their  object  in  so  doing. 

He  knew  very  well  that  the  artist  was 
Miss  Carrington's  lover,  and  that  Sir 
Charles  Trenton  hated  him,  because  he 
wished  to  marry  the  girl  himself,  should 
Lady  Trenton  die.  LIrs.  Clayton  had  said 
that  Miss  Carrington  must  be  kept  all  the 
morning  out  of  somebody's  way  ;  and 
his  quick  wit  supposed  that  this  ob- 
noxious person,  must  be  Mr.  Leonard 
Marston. 

He  had  resolved,  therefore,  instead  of 
dividing  the  lovers,  to  afford  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  intrigue  of  which 
he  had  been  made  the  agent,  a  most  agree- 
able occasion  for  conversing,  without  fear 
of  interruption.  To  do  this,  he  was 
no  sooner  left  alone,  than  he  ran  round 
to  the  offices,  in  quest    of    the   painter  ; 
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and  saying,  he  had  a  message  for  Mr. 
Marston  from  his  uncle,  which  he  coukl 
only  deliver  to  himself,  he  got  a  servant 
to  conduct  him  to  the  painting-room. 

Leonard  looked  with  some  surprize  at 
such  a  visitor;  and  enquired  if  he  had 
come  to  carry  his  luggage. 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  sir,"  he 
replied,  whilst  the  servant  was  still  within 
hearing;  but  no  sooner  had  he  disappeared 
than  he  went  close  up  to  him,  and  said  in 
a  low,  hurried  voice,  "  Miss  Carrington 
sent  me,  sir." 

"  Miss  Carrington !  what  do  you  mean  V 
enquired  Marston,  eagerly. 

"  Hush,  sir,  hush !  she's  down  in  the 
park,  waiting  for  you.  She  sent  you  this, 
as  a  token/' 

And  he  gave  the  painter  a  letter  back  he 
had  adroitly  picked  up  in  the  young  lady's 
room,  five  minutes  before. 

Marston  took  the  paper,  and  surveyed 
the  strange  messenger  with  a  suspicious 
and  searching  glance. 
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"  She  told  me  to  say,  she  is  "waiting  for 
you,  in  the  green  walk  by  the  river-side," 
said  Xed,  with  unshaken  effrontery,  "  and 
if  she  is  not  there,  when  you  get  down, 
you  will  find  her  at 'farmer  Robson's." 

"  This  is  very  strange  1"  rejoined  Mar- 
ston,  who  in  spite  of  his  love,  was  greatly 
shocked,  both  by  the  choice  of  such  a 
messenger,  and  the  purport  of  this  mes- 
sage. 

"  Miss  Emily  said  she  was  afraid  you 
would  think  it  strange,"  reiDlied  the  ready- 
witted  youth,  "  but  she  said  I  was  to  tell 
you,  she  knevv  you  were  to  be  sent  out 
of  the  house  this  morning,  and  if  she  did 
not  see  you  in  this  way,  you  might  never 
meet  again." 

Leonard  listened  to  this  explanation 
with  increased  mistrust.  The  whole  story 
was  so  totally  at  variance  with  Miss*  Car- 
rington's  refined  and  delicate  mind,  that 
he  shrunk  from  believing  it  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  youth  seemed  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  their  private   affairs,  and 
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even  with  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  recent 
conduct  to  himself,  that  he  thought  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  what  he  said,  and 
as  the  best  way  of  solving  his  doubts,  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  down  at 
once  to  the  river-side. 

If  the  whole  story  was  an  imposition, 
this  walk  could  only  delay  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure,  for  an  hour  at 
the  utmost.  With  this  impression,  he  dis- 
missed the  youth,  with  a  small  present, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Lady  Trenton's  brief 
words  of  advice  that  morning,  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  room. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  when 
he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Cos  way. 

The  heart  of  Leonard  was  troubled,  his 
brain  perplexed,  and  the  deepest  passions 
and  feelings  of  his  nature,  were  painfully 
excited ;  and  the  light,  easy,  careless  as- 
surance of  the  barrister's  manner,  jarred 
as  inharmoniously  on  his  soul,  as  the  sound 
of  merry  music  on   the   ear   of  one,  who  * 
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keeps  watch  in  sorrow  and  tears  by  the 
bed  of  the  dying.  He  no  longer  doubted, 
that  Emily  Carrington  was  waiting  for 
him,  in  the  green  walk ;  and  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  impatience,  he  abruptly  told 
Cosway  that  he  had  an  engagement,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  going  out. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  Brookdale,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  accompany  you,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  hear,  with  regret,  you  intend 
to  quit  Easton  Court,  altogether,  to-day. 
I  shall  miss  you  terribly.  I  am  absolutely 
sick  of  country  squires,  whose  whole  con- 
versation is  about  their  own  mutton,  and 
the  last  Quarter  Sessions." 

"  The  election  is  a  new  subject  at  pre- 
sent," said  Marston,  now  taking  up  his 
hat. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  answered  the 
barrister.  "  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal 
here ;  how  honourable  members  contrive 
to  elude  the  laws  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, by  every  sort  of  trickery.  Gentle- 
*meu  have  really,  in  parhamentary  affairs, 
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very  elastic  consciences  ;  they  all  contrive 
to  govern  the  independent  electors  in  one 
way,  or  another.  But  if  you  are  going 
out,  don't  let  me  detain  you.  We  can 
chat  as  well,  whilst  we  walk  along  to- 
gether.'' 

"I  thank  you,"  returned  the  artist, 
"but  I  am  going  in  a  directly  opposite 
direction  from  Brookdale."       * 

"  Oh !  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  replied 
Cosway,  gaily.  "1  have  no  engagement 
this  morning,  and  shall  be  delighted  to 
enjoy  your  refreshing  conversation." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  said  Marston, 
to  whom  this  annoyance  had  become  almost 
insupportable,  "  but  I  am  very  particularly 
engaged  this  morning,  and  have  several 
arrangements  to  make,  before  my  de- 
parture." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  can  help  you 
in  any  way,"  rejoined  Cosway,  who  seemed 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  artist. 
"  I  am  so  weary  of  this  stupid  place,  that 
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1  shall  set  off  too,  as  soon  as  the  election 
is  over.  I  want  excitement,  and  where  to 
find  it,  I  don't  know ;  for,  upon  my  soul, 
Tm  sick  of  everything.  I  ara  not  rich 
enough  to  be  flattered  and  obeyed  ;  nor  of 
rank  enough  to  be  courted  ;  nor  clever 
enough  to  be  lionized;  and  ara  weary  of 
the  doubtful  position  of  a  poor  gentleman 
— that  nondescript  animal,  who  is  the 
victim  of  everybody's  selfishness.  I  begin 
to  find  it  very  fatiguing  to  be  always 
amusing ;  and  if  I  don't  get  a  snug  place 
before  next  season,  I  have  serious  thoughts 
of  going  either  to  Sydney  or  New  Zea- 
land." 

"  Even  a  man  of  fashion  must  work 
there,"  answered  the  painter,  with  some 
bitterness;  for  he  began  to  be  angry  with 
the  rude  pertinacity  of  his  companion. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Cosway  had  seen  Miss 
Carrington  go  out  alone,  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  and  aware  of  Marston's  in- 
tended departure,  was  not  without  some 
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jealous  suspicions,  as  to  their  meeting;  and 
considering  that  he  was  fully  privileged  to 
take  liberties  with  the  artist,  which  he 
would  not  have  presumed  to  do  with  an 
equal,  he  persisted,  in  defiance  of  all  pro- 
priety, to  persecute  him  with  his  company. 

But  to  Marston's  inexpressible  relief,  a 
servant  suddenly  appeared,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Cos  way  to  receive  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  business  to  settle  with  him  concerning 
the  election. 

No  sooner  was  the  artist  left  alone,  than 
he  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  with 
rapid  steps,  hastened  through  the  planta- 
tions towards  the  river.  He  feared  that 
had  Miss  Carrington  really  sent  to  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  him,  impatient  of  de- 
lay, she  must  have  already  left  the  place 
of  appointment. 

His  dehght  was  therefore  very  great, 
when  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  steep 
bank,  he  saw  her  approaching  amidst  the 
scattered  brushwood  beneath. 

He  sprang  down,  and  was  at  her  side. 
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almost  at  the  same  moment,  that  she  was 
aware  of  his  approach. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Marston  !  I  aDi  delighted  to 
see  you !"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  which 
greatly  puzzled  the  artist.  "  Is  it  true  or 
not,  that  your  uncle  has  met  with  a  dan- 
gerous accident  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood V 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  I  am  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  anything  of  the  kind  !"  was 
Leonard's  hasty  reply.  "  What  cause  have 
you  for  such  an  idea  V 

"  He  sent  to  request  me  to  come  to 
Farmer  Robson's,  as  he  desired  earnestly 
to  see  me  before  he  died/'  replied  the 
lady.  "  His  messenger  came  to  me,  in  my 
room,  not  an  hour  ago. 

"  You  alarm  me !"  said  Leonard.  *'  Far- 
mer Robson's  is  at  the  end  of  the  path  !  T 
will  run  there  instantly  and  inquire." 

"  I  have  already  been  there,"  returned 
]\Iiss  Carrington  ;  "and  I  am  half  inclined 
to  believe  the  whole  story  to  be  a  hoax, 
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for  the  good  people  said,  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  of  the  curate  for 
above  a  month." 

'•  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered 
Leonard.  "Who  was  the  person  who 
brought  you  this  intelHgence  V 

"A  rough,  wild-looking  youth  about 
twenty.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  far- 
mer's workman,"  she  replied. 

"  Did  he  wear  a  torn,  fustian  jacket  V 

"  Yes  ;  and  his  dark  hair  was  short  and 
curling." 

"It  must  have  been  the  same  person, 
who,  by  a  different  invention,  enticed  me 
hither,"  said  Leonard,  though  he  shrunk 
from  wounding  the  lady's  feelings,  by  dis- 
closing that  her  name  had  been  made  use 
of  in  such  a  manner.  '*  My  uncle  seldom 
comes  so  far  from  home,  at  so  early  an 
hour,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,"  he 
continued  ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
is,  at  this  moment,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  tending  his  bees  in  his  own 
garden." 
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"  What  could  be  the  object  of  any  oue,  in 
playing  us  such  a  trick,  I  cannot  under- 
stand," said  the  lady,  now  beginning  to 
walk  homewards. 

"I,  at  least,  cannot  regret  it,"  said  Mars- 
ton,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "since  it  has 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss 
Carrington  once  more  alone,  before  I  leave 
Easton  Court/' 

''  You  surely  have  no  intention  of  desert- 
ing us,  Mr.  Marston  V  returned  the  girl, 
looking  up  in  the  painter's  face,  with  un- 
disguised anxiety. 

''  I  go  hence  in  an  hour,''  was  the  short 
reply. 

"Am  I  to  suppose  you  are  trying  to 
deceive  me  a  second  time  V^  answered  Miss 
Carrington,  stopping  short. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Leonard. 

"  But  your  pictures  are  not  finished," 
persisted  Emily.  "  I  understood  you  were 
to  remain  with  us,  till  they  were  hung  up. 
What  will  Sir  Charles  say  if  you  leave 
them  incomplete  ?" 
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"  It  is  by  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  own 
wish  that  I  have  taken  leave  of  him,  this 
morning,  All  the  rooms  are  required  for 
guests,  at  the  election,  and  I  shall  vacate 
mine  with  all  possible  expedition/' 

"  And  by  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  own 
desire,  I  think  you  said?"  demanded  the 
girl  eagerly. 

''  Exactly  so !" 

"  Insolent !  I  understand  his  object !" 
she  exclaimed,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with 
indignation.  "  But  if  you  must  quit  us, 
Mr.  Marston,  be  assured  you  leave  those 
behind  you,  who  will  most  sincerely  regret 
your  absence." 

"  Dare  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be 
of  the  number  T  inquired  the  artist,  in  a 
soft,  thrilling  voice. 

Miss  Carrington  turned  away  her  head, 
and  replied  in  a  voice  of  assumed  gaiety, 

"  Why  not !  what  shall  I  do  in  this  dull 
place,  when  I  can  no  longer  torment  you 
at  work,  by  dirtying  your  brushes,  and 
criticising  your  performances." 

VOL.  in.  c 
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*'  I  should  feel  delighted,  if  I  could  hope 
that  you  would  reuiember  me  in  any  way ;" 
was  the  painter's  reply. 

*'  Oh,  surely,  Mr.  Marston,  you  do  not 
think  I  shall  easily  forget,  the  agreeable 
hours  I  have  passed,  (in  your  company, 
she  was  about  to  say,  but  she  checked 
herself,  and  added  instead) — at  Easton 
Court." 

Leon^ird,  who  had  watched  her  eagerly, 
was  disappointed  by  this  conclusion  to  the 
sentence  ;  yet  she  blushed  so  deeply,  and 
bent  down  her  head  in  such  pretty  confu- 
sion, that  he  regained  courage,  as  hers 
seemed  to  desert  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Carrington!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  if  I  could  hope,  that  I  had  in  any  way 
contributed  to  make  your  stay  there  agree- 
able, I  should  be  delighted  beyond  expres- 
sion.'' 

Emily  walked  on  in  silence. 

''•  You  are  offended  at  my  presumption  ! 
You  will  not  answer  me  !"  he  resumed,  with 
ungovernable  agitation,  after  a  brief  pause. 
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"  We  are  about  to  part,  and  perhaps  for 
ever  ;  I  implore  you  not  to  add  to  the 
agony  of  such  a  separation,  by  leaving  rae 
in  displeasure." 

"And  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  that 
we  should  now  part  for  ever  V  returned 
the  girl,  looking  up  for  a  moment,  with 
one  of  those  bewitching  smiles,  which  had 
first  made  the  poor  painter  forget  the  in- 
equality of  their  position. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Carrington,"  he  replied,  with 
proud  resolution,  ''  the  moment  has  arrived 
when  I  must  either  be  assured,  that  3^ou 
are  not  insensible  to  the  ardent  love  I  can 
no  longer  conceal,  or  I  must  renounce  the 
dangerous  fascination  of  your  society.  I 
have  struggled  with  my  passion  long,  until, 
poor  as  I  am,  the  nobleness  of  your  nature 
has  encouraged  me  to  hope,  that  poverty 
is  no  sin  in  your  eyes.  Had  I  the  wealth 
of  monarchs,  I  w^ould  lay  it  at  your  feet  ; 
but  I  can  now  offer  you  nothing  but  my 
talent  and  the  most  devoted  love,  which 
man  can  feel  for  woman.  Speak,  Miss 
c  2 
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Carrington,  I  implore  you  !  Can  you  par- 
don my  presumption !  "VYill  you  allow  me 
to  hope  that  you  are  not  insensible  to  my 
]ove.  Speak  to  me,  only  one  word,  to  end 
the  horrible  suspense  which  for  weeks  has 
distracted  me  ! — ^liss  Carrington,  I  im- 
plore you — must  I  leave  you  now  and  for 
ever,  or  may  I  dare  to  hope  V 

"  No,  no,  do  not  desert  me,''  murmured 
the  girl,  holding  her  hand  out  to  the 
painter,  who  eagerly  clasped  it,  and  pas- 
sing his  other  arm  round  her  waist,  drew 
her  to  him,  and  pressed  his  lips  eagerly  to 
'hers.  Her  head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Angel  of  my  heart,"  he  whispered, 
you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 

Marston  then  led  Emily  to  a  rustic  bench, 
shaded  by  the  barging  trees,  and  there  for 
two  hours  they  remained,  mutually  reveal- 
ing the  secrets  of  their  attachment.  And 
to  both  of  them,  these  were  the  happiest 
hours  they  had  ever  experienced  in  ex- 
istence. 
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Leonard,  in  the  exulting  assurance  of 
successful  love,  forgot  all  the  objections 
which  had  made  him  first  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Emily; 
and  Miss  Carrington,  touched  and  softened 
by  his  passionate  ardour,  as  she  had  never 
been  in  her  life  before,  yielded  to  the 
strength  of  his  character,  and  persuaded 
both  herself  and  the  artist,  that  she  sin- 
cerely returned  his  love. 

Marston  told  her  how  she  had  won  his 
heart,  during  the  happy  days  of  her  por- 
trait painting,  though  he  confessed  that  the 
consciousness  of  his  poverty  would  have 
kept  him  for  ever  silent,  had  not  Lady 
Trenton  encouraged  him  to  declare  his 
passion,  and  assured  him  of  her  favour 
should  he  be  accepted. 

Emily  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
this,  for  she  had  never  believed  that  her 
cousin  bore  her  any  affection  ;  but  when 
she  heard  her  desire  that  Sir  Charles  Tren- 
ton should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  en- 
gagement, she  recognised  at  once  the  wis- 
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dora    of  this  advice,    and    suspected   the 
motive  which  dictated  it. 

The  time  flew  rapidly  to  the  lovers,  dur- 
ing this,  their  first  confiding  interview,  and 
they  were  only  fully  sensible  how  far  the 
day  had  advanced,  when,  as  they  were 
walking  together  slowly  towards  the  house, 
Sir  Charles  Trenton  rode  at  full  gallop  past 
them,  on  his  return  from  the  town. 

Emily  quickly  drew  her  arm  away  from 
that  of  her  lover,  when  she  heard  a  horse- 
man approaching,  but  the  scowling  glance 
of  the  baronet,  as  he  passed,  convinced 
her,  she  had  been  observed,  and  a  feeling 
of  apprehension  and  almost  of  repentance 
shot  through  her  heart,  when  she  remem- 
bered how  far  she  had  that  morning  com- 
mitted herself  with  the  poor  painter. 

The  appearance  of  the  baronet,  by 
putting  her  fancies  to  flight,  had  recalled 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  real  position  in 
society,  and  the  remarkable  attraction  she 
possessed  ;  and  she  felt  mortified  by  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  for  ever  thrown 
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away  all  her  long  cherished  hopes  of  a 
coronet.  But  when  she  again  looked  at 
Marston,  and  he  smiled  on  her  with  all  the 
trusting  confidence  of  love,  she  thought  he 
was  very  handsome,  and  well  worth  such 
a  sacrifice,  and  she  exulted  that  she  had 
humbled  his  proud  spirit,  and  compelled 
him  to  confess,  that  he  adored  her.  Poor 
Leonard  !  he  little  understood  the  worldly 
heart  of  her  of  whom  he  had  made  an 
idol! 

They  parted  with  the  fondest  assurances 
of  afiection,  and  an  engagement  to  meet 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morrow,  in  Emily's 
little  summer  parlour,  opening  on  the  ter- 
race, as  Sir  Charles  Trenton  would  be  again 
absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Fashionable  life  sometimes  gives  an  external  inoffen-^ 
siveness,  often  compensated  by  a  frigid  malignity 
of  character, 

Cablyle's  JSssays* 


Whek  Miss  Carrington  regained  the  house 
she  threw  aside  her  walking  attire,  and 
then  sat  down  in  a  huge  easy  chair,  in  her 
own  cabinet,  to  consider  as  tranquilly  as 
she  could  the  events  of  the  morning. 

To  those  who  are  sincerely  and  pas- 
sionately in  loye,  such  pauses  of  reverie 
are  fraught  with  the  most   delicious  pre- 
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sentiment  of  happiness ;  but  Miss  Carring- 
ton  was  not  sincerely  and  passionately  in 
love.  Her  vanity  and  her  selfishness, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  so. 
Her  vanity  and  her  imagination  had  been 
both  highly  excited,  and  she  believed  what 
she  felt  in  Marston's  presence  to  be  love. 
But  now,  when  she  looked  back  to  all  that 
had  passed  between  them,  she  began  to 
think  she  had  been  too  hasty.  She  felt  a 
strange  fear  of  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  anger, 
when  he  learnt  the  engagement  she  had 
formed. 

But  her  anxiety  on  this  point  was  re- 
lieved by  the  gay,  good-humoured  manner 
of  the  baronet,  when  she  joined  the  dinner- 
party. He  made  no  remark  on  his  having 
seen  her  with  Marston  in  the  park  ;  but  as 
Lady  Trenton  was  absent  from  indisposi- 
tion, paid  her  the  most  insinuating  atten- 
tions and  deference. 

There  were  many  strangers  assembled, 
and  Lesley  amongst  the  number.  Sir 
Charles  Trenton's  manner  excited  no  suspi- 
c  5 
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cions  in  his  mind,  and  Marston's  absence 
gave  him  unmingled  satisfaction. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  painter  was 
likely  to  return,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
enquire  of  the  baronet  during  dinner  if 
the  pictures  were  finished,  which  the  artist 
had  been  engaged  on. 

"  Nearly  so,"  answered  Sir  Charles,  in  an 
audible  Yoice,''  and  at  all  events  I  am 
heartily  glad  the  painter  is  out  of  the 
house.  Had  1  suspected  the  fellow's  im- 
pertinent presumption,  in  the  least,  I  should 
never  have  employed  him.  But  it  is 
always  the  way,  with  these  unknown 
geniuses  whose  heads  are  turned  by  the 
slightest  success.'' 

"  Particularly  when  they  are  of  low  ex- 
traction," returned  Lesley. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,"  said 
Emily,  blushing  scarlet,  "  that  Mr.  Leo- 
nard Marston,  is  the  nephew  of  the  curate 
of  Brook  dale." 

"A  most  noble  family  from  which  to 
boast  descent,"  said  Lesley  with  a  sneer. 
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"  Respectable,  you  must  admit/'  returned 
the  girl.  "  More  respectable  than  that  of 
many  whom  money  has  raised  to  the 
peerage." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  very  respectable,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Carrington,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
unfortunately,  your  friend,  the  artist,  has 
no  reason  to  boast  even  of  this  alliance, 
he  being  an  illegitimate  child,  of  the 
curate's  sister.'^ 

"  Mr.  Lesley,  be  cautious  what  you 
assert,"  cried  Miss  Carrington  indignantly, 
and  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 

Sir  Charles  Trenton  looked  at  her  and 
smiled.  He  could  not  conceal  his  exul- 
tation, at  witnessing  the  rapid  operation 
of  the  poison  which  he  and  his  agents  had 
prepared. 

"  Oh,  I  only  assert  a  well  known  fact, 
Miss  Carrington,"  returned  Lesley  with  a 
sneering  laugh.  "  The  artist  bears  his 
mother's  name,  for  the  worthy  curate  of 
Brookdale    never    had  a  brother.      The 
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truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute/' 

"Upon  ray  honour,  I  don't  think  we 
have  anything  to  do  with  an  artist's  family 
history,"  replied  Cosway.  "  They  are  a 
sort  of  self  created  beings,  whom  we  value 
for  their  talent,  without  troubling  our 
heads  about  their  descent,  or  connexions. 
It  is  their  genius,  we  recognise,  and  not 
the  man.  With  their  mothers  and 
their  wives,  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  an  understood  thing,  that  they 
belong  to  an  inferior  class,  and  remain  in 
it." 

"  Mr.  Marston  I  feel  certain  was  not  of 
this  opinion,"  replied  Lesley.  "  It  was 
quite  evident,  he  hoped,  by  his  handsome 
person,  and  consummate  assurance,  to  en- 
trap some  wealthy  heiress.  He  thought 
proper,  therefore,  to  conceal  this  little 
mystery,  about  his  birth,  for  he  was  wise 
enough  to  understand,  that  its  disclosure 
must  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  his 
success  in  a  matrimonial  speculation." 
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"  I  canaot  believe  that  he  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  suppose  that  an  artist,  just  be- 
ginning his  career,  as  he  is,  could  have  a 
chance  of  making  a  good  match,"  an- 
swered Cosway,  casting,  whilst  he  spoke, 
a  quick  glance  at  Miss  Carrington,  who 
irritated  and  mortified  beyond  expression, 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  emotion,  by 
bending  down  her  head  and  playing  with 
her  bracelet." 

"  If  he  deceived  himself  he  is  not  likely 
to  deceive  anybody  else,"  said  Lesley,  sar- 
castically. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  rejoined  Cosway, 
'•  for  well-born  girls,  with  money,  are  now 
brought  up  to  understand  the  advantages 
it  gives  them  too  well,  to  throw  them  away, 
for  the  sake  of  a  handsome  face.  What  do 
you  say.  Miss  Carrington  "?  I  am  sure  you 
must  agree  with  me,  that  a  girl  must  be 
very  madly  in  love  indeed,  before  she  will 
lose  caste  by  marrying  an  inferior  V 

"Not   if  he   is  rich,"    said    old   Lady 
Charlotte,  with  a  cunning  smile. 
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''  To  some  minds  money  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  defects,"  answered  Cosway,  laugh- 
ing sarcastically,  "but  I  am  sure  Miss 
Carriugton  agrees  with  me,  and  if  she  had 
to  choose  between  them,  would  prefer  the 
proud  consciousness  of  honourable  descent, 
to  all  the  purchased  distinctions  of  upstart 
wealth." 

Miss  Carrington  looked  up,  and  smiled 
with  gratitude  on  Cosway,  for  thus  aveng- 
ing her  on  Lesley,  and  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  the  conversation. 

"  You  understand  me  perfectly,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  thrilled  painfully  on  Les- 
ley's ear,  and  he  felt,  that  moment,  that, 
however  he  might  have  destroyed  all  Mars- 
ton's  hopes  of  marrying  the  heiress,  his  own 
chance  of  winning  her  favour,  was  as  far 
distant  as  ever. 

"  Eeally,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  *'  I  can- 
not understand  why  Mr.  Cosway  should 
be  so  severe  upon  money ;  for  I  am  certain 
if  we  people  of  good  birth  don't  take  more 
care  of  that  very  necessary   article,  the 
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people  of  no  birth  will  very  shortly  over- 
whelm us  altogether,  by  its  influence  ;  and 
nobility  borne  down  by  its  debts,  will  be 
suffocated  by  capital.  I  never  sneer  at 
money,  I  assure  you/^ 

'*  You  are  right !  upon  my  honour,  you 
are  perfectly  right  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles 
Trenton.  *'  We  people  of  family  are  all 
going  to  pieces  depend  upon  it.  No  pro- 
perty stands  still;  if  it  does  not  increase 
it  diminishes.  The  property  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  has,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
been  racked  to  the  utmost,  and  we  have 
spent  all  we  got,  and  lived  like  princes." 

"  You  have  taught  the  people  luxury,'^ 
said  Cosway,  "  and  now  they  are  pressing 
on  3^ou  for  their  turn  of  enjoyment." 

"  Yes,  confound  them  !  they  have  low- 
ered our  rents,  devour  us  with  poor  rates, 
outshine  us  with  the  profits  of  industry, 
and  set  our  conservative  principles  aside, 
in  the  council  of  the  nation." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cosway,  "  the  prospect 
is  gloomy  certainly,  for  country  gentlemen. 
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Their  eldest  sons,  who  are  of  course  too 
proud  to  do  anything,  are  losing  their  in- 
fluence and  hopes  of  place,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  commercial  riches  ;  their  younger 
sons,  brought  up  in  a  university,  to  know 
nothing  useful,  no  longer  pushed  forward 
in  life  by  parliamentary  influence,  see  their 
inferiors  rising  above  them,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  and  lounge  about  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  themselves." 

"  If  we  cannot  spee'dily  succeed  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  free  trade,  we  must  abso- 
lutely begin  to  be  traders  ourselves,"  said 
the  baronet.     "  Nothing  else  can  save  us." 

*'A11  this  is  the  work  of  the  middle 
classes,"  rejoined  Cos  way.  "  The  people 
will  have  their  turn  next,  and  then  per- 
haps, we  may  be  worse  off"  still.  We  are 
certainly  at  the  turning  point  of  the 
balance." 

''  We  had  better  leave  the  gentlemen  to 
discuss  these  political  questions,  by  them- 
selves," said  Emily,  arising  with  one  of  her 
pretty  smiles,  though  Sir  Charles  Trenton's 
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piercing   eye    observed  that   it   was  only 
affected,  to  conceal  a  troubled  heart. 

The  baronet  did  not  approach  Miss  Car- 
rington,  when  he  afterwards  joined  the 
ladies  in  the  drawing  room  ;  but  as  he 
watched  her  from  a  distance,  he  saw  that, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  appear  as  gay  and 
disembarrassed  as  usual,  she  was  frequently 
abstracted  and  silent,  and  once,  when  she 
returned  to  the  company,  after  half  an 
hour's  absence,  it  was  quite  evident  to 
such  a  keen  observer,  as  Sir  Charles,  that 
she  had  been  weeping. 

From  Lesley's  attentions,  she  turned 
with  evident  disgust,  and  though  the  baro- 
net more  than  once  met  her  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  on  himself,  it  was  only  with  Cos  way 
that  she  conversed.  She  evidently  kept  as 
far  as  possible  from  old  Lady  Charlotte, 
and  there  was  a  restlessness  in  her  man- 
ner, and  the  expression  of  her  eye,  which 
convinced  him  that  she  had  committed 
herself  in  some  way,  with  Leonard  Marston,' 
and  was  not  only  mortified  by  the  discovery 
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of  the  artist's  illegitimate  birth  ;  but  pro- 
voked at  herself  for  the  encouragement  she 
had  given  him. 

It  appeared  to  Emily  that  the  usual 
time  of  withdrawing  for  the  night  would 
never  arrive  ;  and  when  she  did  at  length 
escape  from  the  drawing-room,  she  impa- 
tiently dismissed  her  maid,  and  sinking  on 
a  chair,  gave  way  to  her  long-suppressed 
feelings,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  her  tears  w^ere  not  tears  of  sorrow, 
but  of  rage  and  bitter  mortification.  She 
was  provoked  with  Marston;  she  was  pro- 
voked with  herself:  and,  above  all,  she 
was  angry  with  Lesley.  His  calm,  sneering 
countenance  seemed  still  before  her,  smi- 
ling, with  triumph,  at  the  humiliation 
of  his  rival,  by  the  envenomed  shafts 
of  his  scandal ;  and  she  hated  him  for  the 
mortification  he  had  thereby  inflicted  on 
herself. 

Trenton  had  well  calculated  on  this 
turn  of  her  temper,  when,  instead  of 
himself  revealing    to    her    the    secret    of 
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the  painter's  birth,  he  had  made  Lesley 
the  unconscious  agent  of  his  schemes. 

Emily  Carrington  was  sobbing  in  the 
most  violent  agony  of  disappointed  passion, 
when  her  dressing-room  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  Sir  Charles  Trenton  advanced 
towards  her.  She  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  gave  a  short  cry  of  astonish- 
ment and  consternation;  and  then  bent 
down,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  She 
would  gladly  have  fled;  but  escape  was 
impossible. 

The  Baronet  came  quietly  towards  her 
took  a  chair,  and  seated  himself  close 
at  her  side.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  she 
felt  that  he  almost  touched  her.  That 
man  had,  at  all  times,  an  indescribable  in- 
fluence over  her.  She  was  completely 
subdued  by  his  power,  like  a  bird  under 
the  eye  of  a  rattle-snake.  And  yet, 
though  the  idea  of  loving  a  married  man 
had  never  entered  her  imagination,  she 
felt    a    strange    pleasure,    mingled    with 
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fear,  in  his  presence.  The  remembrance 
of  his  look,  when  he  saw  her  leaning  on 
Marston's  arm,  now  totally  paralized  her, 
and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Sir  Charles  gazed  with  passionate  ar- 
dour on  her  beautiful  form,  convulsed  by 
sobs,  for  several  minutes,  without  speaking, 
utterly  unmindful  of  her  sorrow,  or  of  the 
purpose  which  brought  him  there ;  till 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  softly 
laid  his  hand  on  her  beautiful,  ungloved 
arm,  and  said,  in  a  gentle  voice, 

"  My  dear  Emily,  why  is  this  1  Has 
anything  occurred  to  distress  you*?  Surely 
you  can  confide  in  me  1  You  must  feel 
certain,  I  am  your  best  and  truest  friend. 
I  have  always  been  your  friend,  though 
you  have  sometimes  rejected  my  good 
offices." 

"  Oh,  yes,  exclaimed  the  girl,  now  look- 
ing up,  and  crowding  her  words  on  each 
other,  with  passionate  rapidity,  "  I  do 
believe  you  always  meant  your  warnings 
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kindly;  but  I  have  been  wayward  and  self- 
willed  ;  and  now  I  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  head-strong  folly." 

"  Pay  the  penalty !"  rejoined  the  Baronet, 
with  considerable  uneasiness,  ''  Surely 
Emily,  you  have  not  involved  yourself  in 
any  serious  difficultyl" 

Miss  Carrington  hung  down  her  head; 
and  made  no  reply. 

*'  Good  Heaven,  you  alarm  me,"  he 
rejoined.  "  I  saw  you,  I  confess,  with  anx- 
iety and  displeasure,  this  morning,  in  the 
Park,  alone  with  Marston.  I  fancied  that 
I  observed  your  arm  resting  on  his  ;  and  I 
have  since  endeavoured  to  believe  that  I 
was  mistaken,  for  I  shrunk  from  the 
idea  that  Emily  Carrington,  my  proud 
and  beautiful  cousin,  could  so  far  forget 
the  respect  she  owed  herself  and  her  family, 
as  to  give  such  open  encouragement  to  the 
addresses  of  a  beggarly  artist." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Charles — spare  me — spare 
me — "  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  I  believed  that  he  was  a  well  born,  ho- 
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nourable  man,  who  loved  me  sincerely,  and 
for  myself  alone  V 

"  And  you  have  madly  listened  to  his 
professions  of  love !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
in  a  voice  of  real  consternation.  "Oh 
Emily!  Emily!  how  severely  do  you  punish 
me  for  my  folly  in  bringing  a  man  of  such 
doubtful  position  into  your  society. 
But  I  confess  I  trusted  so  largely,  and 
entirely,  in  your  pride  and  your  discretion, 
that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  your  so  far  forgetting  your  station, 
as  even  to  listen  to  the  flattery  of  an 
artist,  much  less,  to  encourage  his  presump- 
tion, when  talking  to  you  of  love."i 

*'  T  should  not  object  to  an  artist,  even 
for  a  husband,  were  he  of  honourable 
birth,^'  answered  Emily,  with  more  com- 
posure, and  some  indignation  at  the 
baronet's  reproaches,  for  she  was  little  ac- 
customed to  be  found  fault  with.  "  Paint- 
ing is  only  another  form  for  poetry,  and 
poets,  and  men  of  great  genius,  have  been 
honoured  in  all  ages." 
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"  Oh,  that  is  quite  another  thing,"  said 
the  baronet,  shaking  his  head.  "  Their 
wives  have  never  shared  their  fame  ;  and 
in  England,  you  must  be  well  aware,  they 
are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  society 
where  their  husbands  are  patronized.  My 
dear  Emily,  only  consider  for  one  moment 
how  you,  who  have  been  made  the  idol  of 
the  highest  circles,  who  are  accustomed  to 
feel  yourself  preferred  to  girls  of  the  most 
exalted  rank,  to  see  men  of  title,  and  for- 
tune, and  fashion,  contending  for  3^our 
smiles,  could  support  the  humiHation  of 
being  plain  Mrs.  Leonard  Marston,  ex- 
cluded from  court,  invited  now  and  then 
by  a  few  of  your  former  acquaintance, 
out  of  pure  compassion,  to  enjoy  the  mor- 
tification of  hearing  your  husband  spoken 
of  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  superior  up- 
holsterer, and  tolerated  as  an  amusing  de- 
pendant." 

"My  fortune  would  have  raised  him 
above  that !"  returned  Emily,  with  a  mo- 
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raentary  return  of  honest  pride  and  gene- 
rosity. 

"  But  it  would  not  have  made  him  one 
of  us,"  replied  the  baronet.  "  Men  would 
never  forget  that  the  works  of  his  hands 
had  been  bought  and  paid  for." 

"  Yet  you  profess  to  venerate  the  power 
of  genius,"  said  the  girl,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  animated  countenance  of  her  guar- 
dian, ^'  you  have  spoken  in  every  society  of 
Mr.Marston's  remarkable  talents — you  have 
received  him  into  your  house — " 

"  Ah,  there  was  my  mistake,"  said  Sir 
Charles  ;  "  I  showed  him  the  civil  courtesy 
due  to  an  inferior,  and  he  has  forgotten 
his  place.  But,  good  heavens,  why  should 
we  argue  on  such  a  subject.  However, 
your  fancy  may,  for  a  time,  have  deceived 
your  judgment ;  you  know  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you,  that  a  penniless  artist  cannot 
be  ranked  with  gentlemen,  nor  considered 
a  fit  match  for  a  girl  of  family  and  fortune, 
like  yourself,  even  if  born  in  lawful  wed- 
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lock  ;  but  Mr.  Marston,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  nobody  knows  who,  is  little  better  than 
a  swindler." 

"Oh,  Sir  Charles — I  know — I  feel  the 
truth  of  all  jou  say,"  cried  Emily,  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony.  "  When  I  think  of 
my  own  folly,  I  am  perfectly  distracted. 
Help  me,  I  implore  you,  for  without  your 
aid,  I  know  not  how  to  escape." 

''  You  terrify  me  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles,  taking  both  the  hands  of  the  girl 
in  his,  and  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  on 
hers,  as  if  he  sought  to  read  the  secrets  of 
her  soul. 

She  hung  down  her  head  blushing,  and 
she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  under 
the  thrilling  influence  of  that  searching 
glance. 

"You  have  not  given  this  fellow  any 
written  promise  V 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  have  written  nothing." 

"  But  you  have  promised  much  !  mar- 
riage, perhaps?" 

VOL.    TIL  D 
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"  Not  exactly/'  murmured  the  girl,  with 
increasing  agitation. 

"  You  have  listened  with  encourage- 
ment to  his  confessions  of  love  1  Tell  me 
all — speak  to  me  openly,  and  without  fear," 
said  the  baronet,  eagerly,  for  he  was  deeply 
interested  on  his  own  account,  in  the  an- 
swers he  received.  "  I  cannot  rightly  ad- 
vise you,  except  I  understand  your  position 
exactly.     You  must  be  aware  of  that." 

*'  Oh,  yes,''-  she  repKed,  "  I  wish  to  con- 
ceal nothing  from  you,  now  I  fully  under- 
stand how  fearfully  I  have  been  de- 
ceived." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  that  j^ou  are  not  really 
in  love  with  this  man  !"  exclaimed  Tren- 
ton, gazing  anxiously  on  the  beautiful 
creature  before  him,  as  if  his  own  fate  de- 
pended on  her  answer  to  these  words. 

Emily  again  hung  down  her  head.  She 
was  mortified  to  have  it  supposed  she  had 
never  really  been  in  love. 

"Whatever   I  may  have   felt   for   Mr. 
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Marston,"  she  replied,  "  the  miserable  de- 
ception he  has  practised  on  me,  has  now 
rendered  him  the  object  of  my  contempt." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  her  wily 
guardian  ;  "  you  are  then  perfectly  ready 
to  break  off  any  foolish  engagement  you 
may  have  formed  with  him  V 

"  Oh,  yes !  not  only  willing,  but  impa- 
tient to  do  so!  only  I  know  not  how  it 
can  be  done." 

"  By  letter,  certainly,"  replied  Sir 
Ciiarles.  "  It  would  be  highly  improper 
for  you  to  meet  him  again." 

"  But  I  have  promised  to  do  so  1"  cried 
the  girl,  eagerly.  "  I  have  engaged  to 
wait  for  him  to-morrow  morning,  in  my 
summer  parlour,  till  past  noon." 

"  The  letter  can  be  sent  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Oh,  thank  you — thank  you,  with  all 
my  heart  !'^  returned  Emily,  eagerly.  ''  I 
dreaded  another  interview  beyond  expres- 
sion ;"  and  as  the  remembrance  of  the 
hours  of  happiness  she  had  so  recently 
D  2 
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passed  in  Marston's  company,  flashed  upon 
her  mind,  a  feehng  oi  deep  regret,  and 
something  like  remorse,  struck  upon  her 
heart.  But  this  repentance  was  only  mo- 
mentary; and,  though  she  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged it  to  herself,  she  felt  as  if  released 
from  an  impending  misfortune,  when  as- 
sured that  she  had  a  sufficient  and  plausible 
excuse  for  breaking  the  promises  she  had 
made  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  thus 
escaping  the  degradation  of  becoming  an 
artist's  wife. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  sophisticated 
opinions,  and  fastidious  principles,  of  what 
is  called  fine  society,  corrupt  even  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  stifle  the  best  feelings 
of  nature,  and  cause  the  dictates  of  pride 
and  selfishness  to  be  preferred  to  the  pure 
inspirations  of  generosity  and  love. 

Emily  wrote  a  letter  that  night  to  Mar- 
ston,  dictated  by  Sir  Charles  Trenton, 
informing  him,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
that  certain  parts  of  his  family  history 
had   come   to  her   knowledge,  since   their 
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interview  that  raorning,  which  compelled 
her  to  decline  all  further  intercourse,  or 
communication. 

The  baronet  saw  that  Emily's  hand 
trembled,  as  she  traced  these  cruel  words, 
but  he  allowed  her  no  time  for  hesitation. 
He  took  the  paper,  when  it  was  written, 
from  her,  folded  it,  and  sealed  it,  whilst 
the  girl,  conscious  that  the  pleasantest 
passage  of  her  existence,  had  thus  been 
brought  by  herself  to  an  untimely  close, 
shed  natural  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

But  Sir  Charles  Trenton  cared  little  for 
that.  He  had  triumphed  for  the  time, 
and  he  trusted,  that  whenever  he  was  at 
liberty  to  seek  the  hand  of  Emily  Carring- 
ton  for  himself,  all  trace  of  this  foolish 
affair,  in  which  he  rightly  considered  there 
was  more  of  vanity  and  imagination  than 
of  love,  would  have  vanished  from  the 
heart  of  the  fickle  girl ;  and  that  her 
previous  disappointment  would  more  dis- 
pose her,  to  listen  to,  and  requite  his  ar- 
dent passion. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  Emily,"  he  said, 
holding  her  hand  with  gentle  pressure, 
and  gazing  at  her,  as  Marston  had  never 
dared  to  do,  "I  trust  you  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  my  attachment. 
Be  tranquil — rely  henceforward  entirely 
on  me,  and  be  assured  that  everything  in 
my  power,  shall  be  done,  to  prevent  your 
having  any  further  annoyance  with  regard 
to  this  affair.  Only  remember,  that  [ 
expect  in  return,  your  full  and  entire  con- 
fidence. Without  that,  I  cannot  serve 
you." 

"  I  have  told  you  all.  Sir  Charles,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  her  heart  throbbing  like 
a  captive  bird.  "  1  am  in  your  power — 
entirely  in  your  power !  For  pity's  sake, 
do  not  abuse  it." 

''  Emily !"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  tender 
reproach,  "  what  do  you  fear  1  am  I  not 
your  guardian,  and  your  friend  ?" 

''  Yes,  yes  !"  she  cried,  "  I  believe  you 
are  sincerely  my  friend.  But  go  now,  Sir 
Charles,  it  is  very  late,  and  I  would  not 
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for  the  world,  that  prying  eyes  should  see 
you  coming  out  of  my  dressing-room,  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night." 

"  I  ought  to  have  begged  your  pardon 
for  intruding,'^  returned  the  baronet,  "  but 
I  guessed,  from  all  I  had  observed,  (rightly 
you  must  admit,)  that  you  had  pressing 
need  of  my  advice  and  assistance.  Now 
to  bed — and  sleep  calmly,  for  remember — > 
the  world  must  know  nothing  of  your  en* 
gagement  to  this  Marston;  and  no  trace 
of  tears  must  dim  your  countenance  to- 
morrow, to  give  food  for  Lesley's  comments, 
or  suspicions." 

Emily  smiled,  and  again  the  baronet 
pressed  her  hand  before  he  departed.  But 
his  last  injunction  was  not  obeyed.  When 
the  excitement  of  his  presence  was  over, 
the  girl  again  relapsed  into  sorrow,  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  think  Marston 
in  the  wrong,  there  was  much  in  her  past- 
conduct,  for  which  her  conscience  bitterly 
reproached  her. 

With  such  thoughts  it  was  near  morn- 
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ing  before  she  slept ;  and  she  descended 
so  late  to  the  breakfast-room,  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  company  had  all  dis- 
persed in  pursuit  of  business,  or  of  pleasure. 
Lady  Trenton,  she  was  told,  was  seriously 
indisposed,  and  had  given  orders  not  to  be 
disturbed  till  she  rang  her  bell.  Even  old 
Lady  Charlotte  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
Miss  Carrington,  listless  and  dispirited, 
could  settle  to  none  of  her  usual  occupa- 
tions. Her  agitation  became  greater,  as 
the  hour  of  noon  approached,  and  to  get 
rid  of  her  own  thoughts,  she  left  the  house, 
and  wandered  into  the  thick  labyrinth  of 
the  evergreen  garden,  where  she  might  in- 
dulge her  melancholy  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


As  social  bonds  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talents  sink,  and  merit  weeps  unknown. 

Goldsmith. 


As  Mars  ton,  after  his  interview  with  Miss 
Carrington,  directed  his  steps  towards 
Brookdale,  the  autumn  afternoon  was  chill 
and  sunless.  Heavy  mists  were  hanging 
in  the  air,  veiUng  all  the  distance  in  dull 
monotony.  Not  a  leaf  fell  from  the  many 
D  5 
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coloured  hawthorn  bushes,  though  all  were 
withered,  and  the  motionless  cobwebs  in 
the  brambles  were  heavy  with  dew-drops. 
But  Leonard  felt  neither  the  stifling 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  sombre 
melancholy  of  the  landscape ;  light-hearted 
and  exulting,  he  strode  rapidly  along  a 
narrow  path  across  the  fields.  The  first 
object  which  attracted  his  attention,  was 
the  figure  of  Ned  Foster,  sitting  astride 
upon  a  stone  stile,  so  as  effectually  to  bar 
the  passage,  and  whistHng  the  old  air  of — 

*  There  was  a  piper  had  a  cow, 
And  he  had  naught  to  give  her — ' 

*'  So,  Mr.  Marston,"  said  the  youth,  as 
soon  as  the  artist  was  \vithin  hearino*,  "  you 
and  the  young  lady  have  been  taking  a 
v»'alk  together,  I  suppose.  I  hope  you 
got  your  talk  out,  before  Sir  Charles  came 
back." 

*'  I  should  like  to  know%"  said  Leonard, 
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"  who  employed  you  to  frighten  Miss  Car- 
rington  V 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours,"  said  the 
youth,  saucily.  "  If  I  got  her  out  of  the 
house  to  please  other  people,  I  sent  you 
after  her,  to  please  myself;  and  so  you 
have  no  right  to  complain.  Your  uncle 
has  been  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Leonard,  and  if 
ever  you  have  need  of  a  friend  at  a  pinch, 
Ned  Foster  is  at  your  service." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  off  whistling  under  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hedge. 

Marston  made  no  attempt  to  stop  him ; 
his  mind  was  too  busily  engaged  with  his 
own  happy  thoughts,  for  him  to  desire  any 
further  explanations  from  Ned,  concerning 
the  trick  he  had  played.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  glad  to  be  alone,  to  think  of 
Emily,  and  the  bright  prospects  which  her 
confession  of  love,  had  opened  to  his  ima- 
gination. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  vicarage,  he 
beard  that  his  uncle  had  gone  out,  about 
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half  an  hour  before,  to  visit  a  dying 
parishioner,  but  was  expected  shortly  to 
return.  ^larston  was  disappointed.  He 
was  impatient  to  impart  the  story  of  his 
happiness  to  another,  for  his  joy  w^as  almost 
too  great  for  him  to  support  it,  without 
the  sympathy  and  participation  of  a  true 
friend. 

"  He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
little  Hbrary,  for  some  time  ;  then  he  drew 
a  chair  to  the  table,  and  opened  a  book ; 
but  he  forthwith  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing, 
and  saw  not  a  letter  it  contained.  Sud- 
denly  he  was  disturbed  by  some  one  talk- 
ing in  the  next  chamber,  and  then  a  sofc 
voice  began  to  sing  a  plaintive  air.  He 
arose  and  opened  the  door  between  the 
rooms. 

There,  in  a  high-backed  w^ooden  chair, 
near  the  lire,  was  James  D'Arcy  with  a 
bible  open  on  his  knees,  but  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  daughter  Kate,  who,  dressed  in  a 
plain  stuff  gown,  sat  near  him,  knitting 
and  singing  to  him,  in  a  low,  sweet  strain, 
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whilst  she  looked  up  from  time  to  time 
and  smiled  sadly  on  her  father. 

Old  D'Arcy  appeared  much  older  since 
Leonard  had  last  seen  him ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  intense  anxiety  had  passed 
from  his  countenance,  and  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  his  child,  peace  and  love  illumined 
his  venerable  countenance. 

The  girl  sat  with  her  back  towards 
Marston,  as  he  entered,  so  that  not  per- 
ceiving him,  she  did  not  immediately  cease 
her  song,  but  the  old  weaver  knew  him, 
and  arising  with  some  difficulty  from  his 
chair,  he  held  out  his  hand  towards  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Leo- 
nard," he  said,  "yet  1  think  I  saw  you  in 
London." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Kate,  "  Mr.  Marston 
came  in  London,  and  helped  us,  when  we 
were  in  great  trouble.  We  have  great 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  him." 

"  And  this  is  his  uncle's  house,  Kate  1" 
rejoined  the   old  man.     "  You  see,  sir,  I 
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know  perfectly  well  where  I  am.  Some 
malicious  people,  said  I  was  mad.  I  know 
they  thought  so,  by  the  strange  way  they 
looked  at  me,  but  all  the  time,  I  was  as 
perfectly  sane  as  they  were.  T  ou  see  Mr. 
Leonard,  I  have  read  a  good  deal !  Your 
uncle  gave  me  books — it  was  very  kind  of 
him.  Like  a  true  christian,  he  gave  me 
knowledge,  the  staff  of  life  ;  and  at  my 
loom — many  a  long  day,  I  thought !  silently 
at  first — and  that  was  best,  for  when  I 
told  my  thoughts  to  other  men,  they  re- 
garded me  as  a  madman." 

"  1  am  sure  my  uncle  always  respected 
your  talents,"  answered  Leonard,  gently. 

"  He  might,  perhaps,  for  he  understood 
me  better  than  most  men,"  answered  poor 
D'Arcy ;  "  but  oh,  sir !  thought  is  only  a 
curse,  it  seems,  to  such  as  L  I  often  tried 
not  to  think,  but  the  ideas  would  come- 
bright,  glorious  ideas,  about  the  universal 
welfare  of  my  poor  degraded  brethren; 
and    then,    when    I    turned    from    these 
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beautiful  yisions,  and  saw  the  sad  reality, 
it  did  well  nigh  drive  me  mad.  I  could 
find  no  way  to  remedy  the  evil" 

"  But  surely  free  trade  has  greatly 
lessened  it  V  inquired  Marston,  humouring 
the  poor  weaver,  though  his  own  mind 
was  busily  occupied  by  very  different 
ideas. 

•'  It  has  done  something,  for  a  time,  sir ; 
but  only  till  there  is  a  stick  in  trade  again. 
Then  the  rich  will  ^e  taught  how  fearfully 
the  extremes  of  want  and  luxury  have 
cankered  the  vitals  of  the  nation.  Then, 
they  will  learn  that  moral  disease  and 
degradation,  is  only  plastered  over,  not 
healed  by  material  remedies.  Oh,  sir, 
England  will  be  ruined  by  her  vast  pros- 
perity." 

"  Oh,  D'Arcy,  these  are  idle  dreams," 
said  the  artist,  "  if  you  knew  more  of  the 
world  you  would  learn  from  a  million  of 
tongues,  that  England  never  yet  was  half 
so  rich  and  glorious,  that  her  dominions 
extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
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her  riches  are  inexhaustible,  her  power  un- 
disputed ;  that  her  ncianufactures  command 
the  markets  of  the  universe,  and  her  in- 
dustry brings  incalculable  riches  to  her 
coffers." 

"  I  have  heard  all  this,  and  much  more,'' 
answered  the  Aveaver,  "  and  I  know  that 
all  these  are  like  rich  food,  feeding  the 
cankers  w^hich  destroy  her.  And  these 
cankers  are  luxury  and  vanity,  and 
inequahty;  with  these  come  vice,  extra- 
vagance, and  hatred.  The  rich  are  cor- 
rupted by  idleness — the  poor  broken  down 
by  the  excess  of  labour — the  rich  consume 
the  profits  of  the  poor  man's  labour  in  folly 
and  sin  in  cities,  where  the  poor  are  crowded 
together  in  their  wretched  haunts,  till  vice 
becomes  inevitable,  and  driven  to  seek  ob- 
livion by  their  sufferings,  they  drink  them- 
selves to  death  with  gin  and  opium. 
Ignorant  of  all  which  God  has  pronounced 
to  be  necessary  to  man's  well  being  on 
earth,  or  iu  heaven,  they,  poor  wretches, 
herd  together   in   filth  and  brazen   vice, 
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scarcely  restrained  from  daily  crime  by 
the  horror  of  punishment.  Oh,  sir,  the 
glory  of  a  nation  can  be  built  on  no  solid 
foundation,  where  the  classes  are  so  lar 
apart." 

"  But  you  forget,  D'Arcy,"  said  the 
artist,  "  that  numbers  of  the  rich  devote 
both  their  time  and  their  money  to  the 
service  of  the  poor." 

"  Some  good  men  do,  sir,  no  doubt," 
said  the  weaver.  "  But  that  is  charity, 
not  justice  !  It  is  a  mere  casual  pallia- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  radical  evils, 
which  ought  never  to  exist.  And  even 
such  men,  when  labouring  for  our  good, 
do  it  as  superiors,  not  as  brethren.  Pride 
is  in  all  their  hearts.  Even  the  little  shop- 
keeper would  think  it  contamination  to  sit 
down  in  the  same  room  with  the  workman 
who  created  his  stock.  There  are  bishops, 
and  rich  clergy,  but  there  is  little 
Christianity.  I  mean  to  tell  the  ministers 
this,  sir,  when  1  see  them,  and  advise 
them  to   consider   the  matter  well,  before 
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they  make  any  more  bishops.  They  are  no 
use  at  all  to  the  poor,  for  the  poor  don't 
understand  their  rehgion,  and  they  don't 
understand  the  real  wants  of  the  poor/' 

"  But  the  clergy  have  become  very 
active  lately,"  said  Leonard,  "  and  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  comfort  the  poor." 

"  For  their  own  interest,  but  not  for 
ours.  To  support  the  church,  but  not  to 
cure  the  sins  of  the  world.  They  teach  a 
great  deal  about  doctrine,  but  very  little 
about  morality ;  and  the  pride  of  priests, 
which  Christ  denounced,  was  never  worse 
than  now !" 

"  You  were  singing,  Kate,  when  I  came 
into  the  room,"  said  JMarston,  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  for  he  perceived  that 
the  weaver  was  getting  excited  and  be- 
wildered. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  girl.  "  Did 
you  remember  the  tune  V 

"  It  was  one  I  was  very  fond  of,  when  a 
boy,"  replied  the  painter.  "  It  is  wonder- 
ful,   how  it    brought   back  those   happy 
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days  to  my  remembrance,  when  we  were 
boy  and  girl  together  ;  and,  Kate,  I  have 
reason  to  be  far  happier  now." 

"  Have  you,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it," 
answered  the  girl,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  looked  up  from  her 
work,  and  fixed  them  for  a  minute  with 
tender  interest  on  Marstous  beaming 
countenance. 

"  Yes,  Kate,  T  should  like  to  tell  you  all 
my  good  fortune,"  he  returned,  "  for  I 
know  you  can  rejoice  in  another's  happi- 
ness, and  in  mine  particularly.'^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  with  my  whole  heart," 
answered  Kate;  and  though  her  voice 
slightly  trembled,  the  painter  did  not 
suspect  the  depth  of  emotion  which  caused 
it. 

•*  Well,  then,  my  good  Kate,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  be  married !" 

The  girl  started  at  these  words,  blushed 
as  red  as  scarlet,  and  bent  her  head  over 
her  work.  She,  with  difficulty,  restrained  her 
tears  ;  but  to  reply  was  beyond  her  power. 
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Ever  since  she  had  seen  Marston  and 
Emily  in  the  garden  together,  she  had  felt 
perfectly  certain  they  would  marry  ;  and 
she  thought  she  was  prepared  to  bear  it 
with  resignation  ;  and  she  knew  she  ought 
to  rejoice  at  his  good  fortune.  But  now, 
when  this  announcement  of  the  truth  of 
what  she,  in  reality,  dreaded  as  much  as 
death,  came  suddenly  upon  her,  all  her 
good  resolves,  and  even  her  faculties, 
seemed  to  forsake  her. 

Luckily,  before  Marston  observed  her, 
her  father  engaged  his  attention,  by  quickly 
arising  from  his  chair,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  towards  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  be  married,  sir,  you 
say/'  he  began,  in  a  clear,  strong  voice, 
"  then,  may  God  Almighty  bless  you  and 
the  partner  you  have  chosen.  It  is  an 
awful  union !  binding  until  death ;  and, 
perchance,  even  beyond  the  grave !  When 
two  hearts  are  united  in  sincere  and  per- 
fect love,  there  is  no  state  upon  earth  to 
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compare  to  the  happiness  of  marriage. 
But  woe  to  those  who  enter  it,  with  the 
stain  of  falsehood,  or  of  avarice,  or  ambition 
upon  their  soul.  They  are  perverting 
the  fairest  of  God's  blessings  to  their  own 
eternal  destruction.  Yet,  thousands  sin 
thus,  daily ;  and  neither  respect  the 
bonds  of  faith,  nor  love!  But  I  wish 
you  joy,  sir  ;  for  I  have  known  the  bliss 
of  holy  wedded  love,  which  neither  mis- 
fortune, nor  sorrow,  nor  sickness  could 
change." 

"  I  remember  your  poor  wife,  perfectly." 
returned  the  painter. 

"Doyou,  sir?"  inquired  the  weaver,eagerly. 

"  That  is  right— all  right.  She  thought 
much  of  you  on  her  death-bed.  She  be- 
lieved she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do  you 
a  great  service,  but  I  have  failed  in  the 
promise  I  gav^  her.  I  have  come  too  late, 
too  late  ;  yet  you  were  always  kind  to  us, 
when  you  never  suspected  that  we  knew 
anything  to  your  advantage,  and  I  owed 
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you  and  your  uncle,  much  gratitude.  I  have 
done  wrong,  very  wrong/' 

Kate  perceived,  even  amidst  her  own 
despair,  that  her  father  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  excited  and  incoherent, 
and  here  interposed  by  enquiring  of 
Marston,  if  he  was  Hkely  to  return  to 
London  soon. 

"  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,'' 
he  rephed.  "  I  have  come  to  visit  my 
uncle  now,  and  as  long  as  Miss  Carrington 
remains  at  East  on  Court,  it  will  be  desir- 
able for  me  to  be  in  the   neighbourhood." 

"  Miss  Carrington,  did  you  say  V  de- 
manded the  weaver,  eagerly.  "  Is  she 
your  promised  bride  ?  She  is  rich !  very 
rich,  and  such  a  marriage  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven,  for  it  will  restore  the 
real  heir  to  his  rights,  in  spite  of  all  human 
intrigues  to  prevent  it." 

"  I  think,  sir,  now  my  father  is  better," 
said  Kate,  suddenly  raising  her  head,  and 
casting  a  quick,  timid  glance  at  Leonard, 
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"it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  the 
yicarage." 

"  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  that/' 
he  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  are  many  reasons,"  she 
returned  with  extreme  rapidity.  "  You 
must  observe,  that  all  excitement  is  very 
bad  for  him.  Besides,  Mr.  Leonard,  you 
will  have  many  things  to  do,  and  to  think 
of — pleasant,  happy  things  ;  and  we,  and 
our  affliction,  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
at  such  a  time  of  rejoicing." 

"  No,  Kate,  never  T'  said  the  painter, 
kindly  taking  and  pressing  her  hand,  and 
in  spite  of  his  engagement,  he  could  not 
but  regard  with  affectionate  admiration, 
the  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance 
of  the  single-hearted  girl,  ever  thinking  of 
others — ever  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
the  well-being  of  those  she  loved. 

Poor  Kate  trembled,  and  looked  down, 
but  they  both  thought,  that  all  he  felt  for 
her,  was  brotherly  regard. 

''  You  were  a  sister  to  me,  when  I  was 
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a  boy,"  continued  Leonard,"  and  you 
must  be  a  sister  to  me  no^y.  I  bave  need 
of  some  one,  to  whom  I  can  speak  of  my 
joy,  and  men  cannot  talk  to  men.  about 
affairs  of  the  heart ;  but  you  will  under- 
stand me." 

"  Are  you  sure  I  shall  V  asked  the  girl, 
and  she  unconsciously  sighed  deeply. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  he  replied,  "  with 
your  loving  nature,  you  will  be  indulgent, 
for  what  men  would  call  folly,  and  as  you 
have  seen  Miss  Carrington,  you  know  the 
justice  of  my  admiration." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,''  said  Kate,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  secretly  wondered  at 
her  presumption,  in  daring  to  compare  her- 
self, Avith  so  perfect  a  creature. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  are  you  there !" 
cried  the  worthy  curate,  in  a  voice  of  de- 
lighted surprise,  as  he  now  entered  the 
room,  and  shook  his  nephew  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

Old  D'Arcy  looked,  with  a  bewildered 
gaze   from  one  to  the   other,  but  he   re- 
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raained  silent,  even  when  the  two  gentle- 
men left  the  room,  and  his  daughter  re- 
sumed her  work  at  his  side.  This  lasted 
several  minutes,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
awaking  from  a  dream,  he  said,  in  a  clear, 
decided  voice,  "  Kate,  those  papers  must 
be  found.  JSTo  proper  marriage  settle- 
ment can  be  made  without  them." 

•'  But  if  they  are  not  in  the  church, 
father,  where  shall  we  seek  themi"  inquired 
the  girl. 

"  Ah,  there  is  the  difficulty,^'  he  returned. 
'*  Your  mother  told  me,  they  were  hid  in 
the  old  tomb  —but  I  came  too  late.  What 
can  I  do  now,  Kate  ?  What  can  I  do  to 
give  peace  to  her  soul  1  But  who  is  that 
behind  you  1"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  voice 
of  sudden  alarm.  "  Who  is  that  mocking 
at  my  helplessness,  like  an  evil  spirit  V 

Kate  looked  round,  and  there,  close  to 
her,  stood  Ned  Foster,  who  had  entered 
through  a  passage  leading  from  the  garden, 
un perceived,  and  stood  listening  to  their 

VOL   IIL  E 
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discourse,  for  several  minutes  before  the 
weaver  observed  him. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  D'Arcy,"  said 
the  youth,  with  his  usual  assurance.  "  I 
am  Ned  Foster — neither  more,  nor  less ; 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid,  I  mean  you 
no  harm.  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  your  pretty  daughter." 

"  My  pretty  daughter  has  nothing  to 
say  to  such  idle  fellows  as  you,"  said  the 
old  man,  indignantly. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,"  re- 
turned the  youth,  "  I  mean  her  no  harm  ;" 
and  he  cast  a  look  of  the  most  passionate 
love  at  poor  Kate,  of  which  she  was  happily 
unconscious.  If  you  want  any  money,  I 
have  some  ready  for  you,"  he  then  whis- 
pered, putting  his  mouth  almost  close  to 
her  ear. 

"  Keep  your  distance,  sirrah,  or  by 
Jieaven,  I'll  knock  you  down,"  cried  D'Arcy, 
arising  in  a  menacing  manner. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  !  but  I  don't 
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think  you  would  find  it  very  easy  !"  cried 
Ned,  with  a  laugh  of  defiance.  "  Never 
mind  the  old  man,  Kate,  but  listen  to  me. 
I  mean  you  Avell,  and  you  know  I  do,  al- 
though 1  am  a  little  rough." 

"  If  you  really  mean  well,  you  will  go 
away  directly,"  answered  the  girl.  "  What 
do  you  think  the  curate  will  say,  to  our 
bringing  such  visitors,  as  you,  into  his 
house." 

"  Oh  !  the  curate  is  a  fool,  if  he  objects 
to  a  pretty  girl  having  a  sweetheart.  But 
that  is  not  all,  so  don't  scold  ;  T  have 
another  errand  besides  love,  this  time.  I 
come  from  Lady  Trent>on,  with  a  message 
to  you." 

"  You  come  from  Lady  Trenton !"  ex- 
claimed Kate,  with  astonishment, 

"  Yes.  I  often  run  with  messages  for  the 
servants  up  at  Easton  Court.  I  earn  a 
penny  in  this  way,  and  learn  a  great  deal 
that  is  going  on  at  the  same  time." 

"•  What  business  have  you  with  what  is 
E  2 
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going  on  in  such  a  family  V  asked  the 
girl. 

"  More  than  it  is  quite  convenient  for 
me  to  tell  you,  just  at  present/'  replied 
the  youth,  ^Yith  a  cunning  nod  ;  "  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  don^t  serve  for 
friendship.  Sir  Charles  has  laid  his  whip 
across  my  back,  and  Til  never  pardon  any 
man  that  1  Though  they  may  call  me  a 
blackguard,  I  am  an  Englishman  born,  as 
much  as  any  lord  in  the  land,  and  I  won't 
be  trod  upon  for  ever/' 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  your  message 
from  Lady  Trenton  V 

"  That's  true  !  I  forgot.  Here  is  a  note 
for  you.  I  believe  it  is  to  request  you  to 
come  up  to  the  house  to-morrow  after- 
noon ;  for  her  ladyship  can  only  see  you, 
when  her  fine  husband  is  out  of  the  way. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  she  wants  with 
you  V 

"  I  never  answer  such  impertinent 
questions,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Oh  !  very  likely;  but  I'll  find  out,  for 
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all  that,"  answered  Ned.  "  If  she  is  kind 
to  you,  Kate,  it  may  be  so  much  the  better 
for  her,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
for  her  brute  of  a  husband.  It  is  such  as 
he  who  will  drive  the  country  to  rebellion, 
one  day,  or  another.  Proud,  selfish,  bad 
men,  wlio  think  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world  are  only  for  their  use;  and  who, 
whilst  the}^  are  indulging  in  daily  sin, 
send  poor  men  to  the  treadmill  for  every 
petty  offence.  But  their  pride  will  have 
a  lesson,  one  day,  hang  them." 

*'  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk  in  this 
reckless  manner  V  said  Kate. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is 
those  who  made  me  what  I  am,  by  neglect 
and  insult,  who  have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 
Not  1 !  I  would  have  been  a  gentleman  too, 
and  enjoyed  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  my 
own  pleasure,  and  have  talked  about  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them,  if  I  had  been  able ;  you  may  be  sure 
of  that ;  but  as  I  am  only  what  they  call 
a  vagrant,   and  a   blackguard    I  am   re- 
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solved  to  give  them  kick  for  kick !  But 
read  your  letter,  and  let  me  serve  you,  if 
you  want  help.  Your  father  is  not  listening 
to  us  now.  What  was  that  he  was  saying, 
when  I  came  in,  about  looking  for  papers 
in  the  church." 

"  Oh,  nothing,''  returned  the  girl  impa- 
tiently. "  You  want  to  know  everybody's 
affairs." 

*'0h,  Kate,  if  you  knew  the  love  that  is 
in  my  heart  for  you,  and  how  gladly  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you,"  said 
the  youth  mournfully,  "  you  would  not 
speak  so  harshly  to  me.  But  every  body 
hates  poor  Ned !" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  hate  you,  nor  any 
one,"  answered  Kate. 

*'  Ah,  but  you  will  never  love  me,  and 
that  is  nearly  as  bad,"  was  the  youth's  sor- 
rowful rejAy,  "But  tell  me  the  truth 
about  the  papers." 

'  It    is   only  one   of  my  poor  father's 
fancies,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  V  inquired  Ned, 
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and  he  kept  his  keen  eyes  fixed  with 
searching  curiosity,  for  some  moments,  on 
her  face.  "  I  heard  old  D'Arcy  fainted  in 
the  church  ;  that  was  not  fancy,  certsduly. 
It  was  a  queer  place  for  him  to  expect  to 
find  papers  in  ;  yet  now  I  remember,  your 
grandfather  was  the  parish  clerk.  Perhaps 
he  put  them  there  V 

Kate  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  expected  to  find  a 
will,  or  anything  that  could  be  of  service  to 
you  ^"  inquired  the  youth. 

*'  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  should  think  not." 

''  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  read  writing 
as  well  as  you  do  !"  cried  Ned. 

"What  makes  you  think  of  that,  now  V 
inquired  the  girl,  with  some  surprise.  "But 
have  you  never  learnt  ?" 

"  Such  as  I,  are  taught  nothing,  but  to 
honour  our  superiors,''  answered  che  youth 
bitterly  ;  "  but  I  tried  to  learn  from  one  of 
the  prisoners,  when  I  was  in  gaol.  He  was 
a  poor  man,  so  he  was  not  afraid  of  teach- 
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ing  the  poor  ;  but  1  learnt  very  little.  I 
can  make  out  a  word  here  and  a  word 
there,  but  I  cannot  understand  a  long 
piece.  You  don't  know  what  a  bitter 
thing  it  is,  Kate,  to  live  amongst  what  they 
call  civilized  society,  and  be  neither  able 
to  read  nor  write.  It  provokes  a  man.  He 
is  angry  at  those  who  left  him  ignorant ; 
and  such  anger,  is  far  more  likely  to  drive 
a  man  to  crime,  than  any  knowledge  of 
book  learning  would  do." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  a  bitter  trial,"  said 
Kate,  compassionately,  "  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  old  Mr.  Marston,  who  taught 
me  many  things  in  my  youth." 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  continued  Ned, 
*'  there  must  be  secrets  in  books,  which 
the  rich,  for  their  own  interest,  were  afraid 
w^e  poor  should  learn  ;  because  if  learning 
was  really  bad,  and  dangerous  for  us,  as 
many  of  them  say,  why  do  they  seek  it 
themselves,  or  give  it  to  their  children  1 
But  the  world  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  altogether, 
and   I  suppose  there    are  a  great  many 
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people  ill  it  wiser  than  1  am,  who  don't  un- 
derstand it  either,  or  things  would  be  better 
than  they  are.  Good  day,  Kate — God 
bless  you.  Even  though  you  don't  love 
me,  it  always  does  me  good,  somehow,  to 
talk  to  you  for  awhile.  If  there  are 
angels  in  heaven,  they  must  be  such  as 
you !  I  am  loth  to  go,  but  I  must — so 
God  bless  you  !"  Thus  saying,  Ned  Foster 
departed  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

Kate  sat  thinking  of  him,  long  after  he 
was  gone.  Thoudi  she  shrunk  with  a  feel- 
ing  of  terror,  from  his  passionate  addresses, 
it  gave  her  a  certain  pleasure  to  think  that 
she  had  been  able  to  touch  the  heart  of 
this  wild,  untutored  being,  and  had  thus 
opened  the  w^ ell  spring  of  his  better 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

Many  are  stultified  by  the  neglect  which 
had  been  his  portion  from  his  birth  ;  but 
one  endowed,  like  Ned  Foster,  with  talent 
and  ardent  passions,  was  more  likely 
to  be  driven  to  desperation  and  crime, 
by  the  want  of  affection,  and  the  harsh- 
E   5 
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ness  of  contempt  ;  and  Kate  hoped  that 
she  might  yet  prove  the  means  of  sav- 
ing him  from  destruction,  hy  the  gentle 
influence  of  compassion,  and  sympathy. 
The  divine  injunction,  to  love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself,  was  se  strongly  engraven 
on  her  heart,  that  her  own  afflictions 
were  soothed  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
impart  one  ray  of  purifying  light  to  this 
neglected  child  of  poverty  and  dishonour. 
She  could  not  love  him  ;  and  yet  she  knew 
that  all  teaching  was  chaff'  to  him,  except 
that  which  was  imparted  to  him  by  means 
of  his  affections. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Thou'rt  gone,  and  skies  have  lost  their  light. 
And  music  her  soft  tone — 

The  life  and  youth  that  deck  mj  bro\r 

iriave  faded  from  my  heart ; 
Oh  that  my  soul's  immortal  glow, 

Could  with  the  lov'd  depart. 

Anonymous. 


"  Well,  well,  Leonard,*'  said  the  curate  to 
his  nephew,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
his  study  ;  "  so  I  find  you  have  left  Easton 
Court  sooner  than  you  expected.  Nothing 
disagreeable  has  occurred,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Many  strangers  are  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  election,'*  replied  the  young 
man,  evasively. 
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"  And  the  poor  artist  must  make  room 
for  political  friends  !  oh,  I  understand,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  "  You  begin  to  learn, 
my  boy,  what  light  account  is  taken  of 
your  feelings,  by  these  fine  people !  But  I 
am  not  sorry  that  your  visit  is  ended  ;  that 
young  flirt,  Miss  Carrington,  was  a  dan- 
gerous companion  for  a  young  man  of 
quick  feelings.  I  saw,  when  she  was  here, 
how  much  she  sought  to  attract  your 
attention  ;  but  she  was  only  trying  to 
make  a  fool  of  you,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment.'' 

"  I  cannot  believe  that,  sir,"  answered 
the  artist,  with  a  knowing  smile,  "  and  1 
feel  sure,  if  you  knew  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  you  would  think  better  of 
her." 

"  Should  I  V  asked  the  curate,  stroking 
his  chin.  "  Then  you  have  been  making 
love,  it  seems,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution  1" 

"  Something  of  the  kind,  sir." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are  coura- 
geous.      An  heiress,  with  thirty  thousand 
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pounds  in  hand,  and  a  Baronet's  fortune  in 
perspective.  But,  Leonard,  I  thought  you 
despised  all  fine  ladies ;  that  you  had  sworn 
never  to  marry  anyone  who  was  corrupted 
by  luxury,  and  fashion,  and  dress  ;  and 
whose  mind  was  sophisticated  by  the  opi- 
nions and  prejudices  of  her  class.  What 
does  this  change  mean,  Leonard.  I  shouhl 
have  suspected  any  one  but  you,  of  being 
tempted  by  the  girl's  money. 

"  You,  at  least,  know  me  better  than  to 
suppose  me  so  base,"  returned  the  painter, 
with  flashing  eyes.  "If  Emily  Carrington 
had  possessed  a  million,  it  could  not  have 
purchased  my  affection  ;  but  1  have  learnt 
to  know  that  the  noblest  principles,  and  the 
most  disinterested  love,  may  exist,  even  in 
the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  fashion.  I 
have  learnt  that  the  charms  of  a  pure  and 
angelic  nature  cannot  be  vitiated  by  indul- 
gence. Emily  Carrington,  rich  as  she  is, 
takes  no  account  of  her  own  wealth  ;  nor 
does  she  consider,  that  it,  at  all,  raises  her 
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above  my  position.  She  has  promised  to 
become  my  wife." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Marston. 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  disappoint  me,  by  say- 
ing so,"  answered  Leonard.  "Who  will 
rejoice  in  my  good  fortune,  if  you  refuse 
me  your  s;ympathy  V 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  sincerely  rejoice, 
in  all,  which,  I  believe  to  be  really  for  your 
happiness  ;  but  this  girl  has  been  edu- 
cated, with  tastes  and  habits  totally 
different  from  your  own.  However  you 
may  both  forget  this,  under  the  delusion  of 
passion,  the  bent  of  her  mind  and  feelings, 
must  be  so  widely  different  from  your  own, 
that,  with  your  decided  character,  such  an 
alliance  may  possibly  embitter  the  whole 
course  of  your  future  life.  Your  wife  will 
either  lure  you  into  the  magic  circle  of  cor- 
ruption to  which  she  herself  belongs,  to  the 
ruin  of  your  talents,  and  the  degradation  of 
your  character;  or  she  will  reproach  you 
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for  dividing  her  from  her  relatives  and 
friends,  and  hate  you  for  despising  the 
world's  mockeries,  which  she  has  been  ac- 
customed to  worship.  A  poet-painter's 
wife  must  be  the  child  of  nature,  and  not 
that  puppet  of  conventional  ideas,  called  a 
woman  of  fashion," 

"I  hope  you  will  learn  to  know  and 
admire  JMiss  Carrington's  real  character 
before  long,''  was  Leonard's  quiet  reply. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  do  so,  too,"  an- 
swered the  curate,  drily  ;  "  and  I  think, 
therefore,  the  sooner  it  is  put  to  the  test 
the  better.  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
which  I  was  on  the  point  of  disclosing, 
when  we  were  so  suddenly  interrupted.  1 
have  not  seen  you  since." 

"  Oh,  yes,  1  remember,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  you  excited  my  curiosity  by  talk- 
ing of  a  secret,  and  you  alluded  to  some 
family    circumstances    of   an    unpleasant 


nature." 


''  It  is  indeed  a  very  painful  story,"  re- 
plied  his   uncle.      "  It  embittered   many 
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years  of  my  early  life,  and  my  concern  for 
your  happiness  has  induced  me  hitherto  to 
conceal  it  from  you/' 

"  Good  heavens,  sir,  you  begin  to  alarm 
me  !"  exclaimed  Leonard,  in  an  altered 
tone. 

"  Not  without  reason  !"  was  the  curate's 
reply.  "  The  disclosure  I  have  to  make  you 
relates  to  your  parents. '^ 

"j^m  I  not  your  sister's  son?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  but 
the  name  of  your  father  was  not  Marston." 

"  Then  why  do  I  not  bear  his  name  ? 
surely — surely — "  and  the  proud  man 
gasped  for  breath,  fearing  to  give  utterance 
to  the  question  which  rushed  to  his  lips. 

"Yes,  my  son,  you  must  at  last  know 
the  terrible  truth,"  rejoined  Mr.  ]\rarston, 
whilst  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  "  your  mother's 
marriage  has  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  world." 

"Stop — stop — I  implore  you,  stop!" 
exclaimed  Leonard,  starting  from  his  chair. 
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and  grasping  his  uncle's  arms.  "For 
mercy's  sake,  do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  the 
child  of  shame.  And  yet — oh  madness !  I 
see  it !  I  understand  it  all  now.  I  bear 
my  mother's  name  !  answer  me,  for,  by 
Heaven,  my  brain  is  on  fire  !  Yes  or  no ! 
am  I  an  outcast  V 

"  There  is  no  proof  to  be  found  of  your 
parents'  marriage,"  answered  the  curate. 

"  Then  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  bastard  I" 
cried  the  painter,  in  a'  half  stifled  voice  of 
despair ;  and  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the 
words,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if 
shot,  lifeless  and  insensible. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  exulta- 
tion of  extreme  joy,  to  disgrace  and 
despair,  was  a  shock  beyond  even  the 
power  of  Leonard's  strong  mind  to  sustain. 

The  old  curate  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of 
horror  and  consternation,  and  then  called 
loudly  for  assistance. 

The  first  person  who  came  was  Kate 
D'Arcy. 
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''  He  is  dead !  oh,  God,  he  is  dead  I"  was 
her  wild  exclamation,  as  she  rushed  to- 
wards the  prostrate  figure  of  the  artist. 

The  old  gentleman  could  make  no 
reply. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  ap- 
palling, w^hen  the  strong  man  is  struck 
down,  as  with  an  electric  stroke,  by  the 
fierce  agony  of  his  feelings.  It  has,  for 
those  who  witness  it,  almost  the  awfulness 
of  death  ;  and  old  Marston,  conscious  that 
he  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
nephew's  sufiering,  stood  gazing  at  him  in 
helpless  consternation. 

Kate  D'Arcy,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
immediately  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind  ;  and  composed  in  manner,  though  her 
feelings  were  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement, she  brought  water  and  vinegar, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  took 
Leonard's  head  on  her  lap,  and  bathed  his 
temples  and  his  hands. 

Softly,    and   almost   unconsciously,    her 
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tears  fell  over  him,  whilst  thus  employed ; 
but  she  asked  no  question,  a,nd  uttered  no 
lamentation. 

The  curate  watched  her  in  anxious 
silence.  Neither  of  them  heard  the  door 
softly  opened,  nor  saw  the  head  of  Ned 
Tester  thrust  in,  to  take  a  keen  and  rapid 
glance  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  room. 
Lingering  in  the  garden  passage,  after  he 
had  quitted  Kate,  he  had  heard  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Marston's  disclosure  to  his  nephew. 
His  curiosity,  at  length,  fully  gratified,  he 
glided  away,  unperceived,  into  the  garden, 
and  w^ent  directly  to  Easton  Court,  in  search 
of  his  worthy  mother,  Mrs.  Clayton. 

It  was  not  long  till  the  artist  gave  signs 
of  returning  animation.  When  he  first  looked 
up,  the  only  object  he  beheld  was  Kate 
D'Arcy,  bending  over  him,  with  her  large, 
black  eyes  fixed  upon  his  with  a  mournful 
expression  of  anxious  love,  such  as  no 
language  could  have  described.  Leonard, 
as  if  fascinated,  and  still  half  bewildered, 
sazed  at  her  in  silence  for  several  moments. 
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Kate  did  not  look  a^aj,  till  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  feeblj'  taking  her  hand,  mur- 
mured— 

"  Dear,  kind  Kate,  you  will  never 
despise  me  V 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Leonard,  why  should  I 
despise  you  '?"  was  all  she  could  reply,  but 
she  wept  more  violently  than  before. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  story,  now/^  he 
said,  "  but  you  shall  know  all  before  long. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  uncle,"  he 
continued,  when,  having  arisen,  he  was 
aware  of  Mr.  Marston's  presence.  "  I  fear 
I  have  alarmed  you,  but  the  worst  is  now 
past.  1  would  glaJly  be  left  alone  a  short 
time  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts." 

"  But  should  you  be  ill  again,"  returned 
the  curate,  anxiously. 

"  Ko  fear  of  that,  now,"  said  the  artist, 
w4th  a  faint  smile.  "  I  have  been  weak 
and  foolish,  but  not  ill.  I  have  much  to 
do,  and  must  endeavour  to  consider 
calmly,  how  it  is  my  duty  to  act." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  son,"  answered  the  old 
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man,  "  I  fear  my  long  silence  has 
aggravated  instead  of  lessening  your 
trial." 

"  Speak  no  more  on  that  subject  at  pre- 
sent, I  implore  you,"  was  his  nephew's 
reply.  "  When  my  mind  is  more  tranquil, 
1  will  ask  you  to  giye  me  all  the  details, 
of  which  I  am  yet  ignorant  ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  more  at  present.  Only  be 
assured,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I  am  perfectly 
convinced,  that  whatever  you  have  done, 
has  been  dictated  by  a  desire  for  my  peace 
and  welfare." 

Kate  now  glided  silently  from  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Marston,  pressing  his  nephew's 
hand  in  his,  invoked  a  blessing  on  him, 
and  left  him  in  solitude. 

The  hour  that  followed,  was  one'of  fear- 
ful mental  agony  to  Leonard.  And  there 
was  just  cause  for  his  despair.  -He  knew 
that,  because  his  birth  was  supposed  to  be 
out  of  the  pale  of  matrimony,  he  was  not 
only  deprived  of  his  father's  name  and  in- 
heritance, whatever  those  might  have  been. 
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but  that  lie  would  be  regarded,  wherever 
the  tale  was  known,  as  an  outcast  from 
society,  as  one,  however  he  might  be  gifted 
by  nature,  with  the  noblest  endowments, 
only  to  be  admitted  by  suffrance  into  the 
society  of  men,  Avhose  birth  was  without 
stain.  He.  knew  that  thenceforth,  even  if 
the  works  of  his  genius  were  admired,  he 
w^ould  be  pitied,  or  despised,  for  his  illegiti- 
mate birth,  and  he  dreaded  lest  even  the 
love  of  Emily  Carrington,  pure  and  disin- 
terested as  he  fondly  believed  it  to  be, 
should  prove  unequal  to  resist  the  tide  of 
prejudice,  which  would  now  be  opposed  to 
it. 

For  some  time  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  his  future 
life,  were  for  ever  destroyed;  but  his  mind 
had  been  too  long  disciplined  to  support 
mortifications,  and  bear  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  opinion,  and  the  insulting 
criticisms  of  those  who  work  not,  and 
consider  their  judgment  of  all  things, 
superior  to  that  of  those  who  do;  and  his 
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character  had  been  too  long  hardened  in 
the  furnace  of  social  life,  for  him  not 
speedily  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  own 
soul.  He  was  not  calm,  but  he  was  in 
that  state  of  excitement  peculiar  to  large 
and  sensitive  minds,  when  a  man  seems 
for  a  time  possessed  of  more  than  twice  his 
usual  powers  both  of  soul  and  body. 

The  more  he  felt  that  the  Avorld  re- 
jected him,  the  more  he  was  inspired  to 
maintain  his  moral  dignity.  Society  he 
had  now  learnt,  had  given  him  no  rights, 
but  he  did  not  turn  to  revenge  himself  for 
injustice — by  hate.  He  placed  himself  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  higher  principles, 
than  the  narrow  prejudices,  by  which  so- 
ciety is  animated;  and  he  resolved  to  put 
aside  at  once,  and  for  ever,  all  respect  for 
the  vain  distinctions,  by  which  men  create 
an  artificial  inequality — to  forget  the  mor- 
tifications inflicted  by  their  means,  and  to 
seek  happiness  alone,  in  the  struggle  to 
attain  moral  perfection,  in  earnest  love  of  all 
things  beautiful  and  true,  and  in  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  art,  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  others.  Then  he  hoped  that  even  if 
Eniily  Carrington  rejected  him,  the  solace 
and  support  of  pure  affection,  Tvould  not  be 
for  ever  denied  to  him. 

In  the  struggles  of  that  night,  every 
chain  of  prejudice,  which  habit  and  self 
love  insidiously  weave  around  the  bright- 
est minds,  was  for  ever  cast  off,  and  Leo- 
nard felt,  with  rejoicing,  that  he  was  eman- 
cipated by  suffering  from  many  perverted 
modes  of  thought,  which  he  had  uncon- 
sciously contracted,  amidst  the  enervating 
influence  of  fashion. 

The  ideas,  the  feelings  and  ardent  long- 
ings of  his  uncontaminated  youth,  came 
back  to  him,  like  the  freshness  of  a  new 
morning;  and  visions  of  perfection,  again 
animated  his  soul,  and  strengthened  his 
heart  for  renewed  struggles  and  toil,  with- 
out reference  to  worldly  distinction.  He 
was  conscious  that  for  some  time  past  the 
principles  with  which  he  entered  life,  had 
gradually  been  giving  way  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  luxury  and  self  delusion  ;  that 
he  had  silently  admitted  opinions  from 
which  he  dissented,  and  had  bowed  before 
a  social  despotism  which  he  disowned ; 
but  the  discovery  of  his  real  position,  as  an 
outcast  from  the  great  social  family,  severed 
him  at  once  from  all  the  presumption 
and  vain  pretensions  of  well-born  men. 
Yet  it  did  not  embitter  his  mind ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  uncle's  kindiress  and 
tender  care,  when  all  others  deserted  him, 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  and  love. 
Mr.  Marston  alone  had  rescued  him  from 
the  hard  fate  of  poor  Ned  Foster  ! 

It  was  a  night  of  cruel  trial  to  the 
painter,  but  when  the  morning  came,  and 
the  hour  approached  for  his  appointed 
meeting  with  Emily  Carrington,  he  had 
fully  decided  on  his  course  of  action. 

Sad  and  weary,  for  he  had  never  slept 
since  his  vows  of  love  were  exchanged, 
Leonard  Marston  returned  over  the 
meadows,  along  the  same  path  he  had 
trodden  with  such  boundless  joy  the  day 
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before.  A  gusty  wind  was  howling  along 
under  the  low,  dense,  grey  sky,  bearing 
the  withered  leaves  with  a  sullen  murmur 
before  him.  The  immoveable  vapours 
uniting  earth  and  heaven,  and  veiling  all 
the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  the  landscape 
with  their  distorting  atmosphere,  seemed 
changeless  and  eternal,  whilst  nature's 
storms,  in  their  might}^  revolution,  were 
strewing  the  earth  with  its  dead.  The 
long  grasses  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowering 
reeds  that  sprung  from  the  deep  green 
pools,  bowed  and  wailed  in  the  breeze,  as 
he  passed  along  the  narrow  road,  but  even 
sadder  than  the  aspect  of  nature  were  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  breast. 

The  long  excitement  of  the  past  night 
had  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  mournful 
depression,  and  he  felt,  at  times,  as  if  all 
the  bright  aspirations  and  dreams  of 
his  youth  had  for  ever  departed,  and 
he  despised  his  own  folly  for  believing 
that  the  artist  mind,  capable  of  creating 
for  itself   an  ideal   world  of  visible  and 
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invisible  beauty,  could  ever  find  either 
sympathy,  or  love,  or  indulgence, 
amidst  the  selfish  and  common- place  chil- 
dren of  men.  Then  again,  when  he  re- 
membered the  soft  words  of  admiring  love, 
in  which  Emily  Carrington  had  answered 
his  confession  of  attachment,  fresh  hopes 
sprung  up  in  his-  heart,  and  a  belief  that 
she  was  uncontaminated  by  the  prejudices' 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  she  lived,  and 
had  truth  and  courage  to  follow  the  gene-' 
rous  impulses  of  her  heart,  cheered  his 
drooping  spirit. 

The  letter  Emily  had  written  the  even- 
ing before,  by  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  dicta- 
tion, had  not  reached  his  hands,  or  he- 
would  never  have  trodden,  as  he  then  did, 
the  path  leading  through  the  shrubberies  to 
Easton  Court  Yet  still  his  heart  shrunk 
from  entering  the  lady's  presence.  Though, 
in  his  confiding  love,  he  trusted  to  find  her 
all  he  fondly  desired,  he  yet  feared  the 
result,  and  with  a  weakness  for  which  he 
reproached  himself,  he  turned  into  a  cir- 
F  2 
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cuitous  path,  and  his  footsteps  lingered 
slower  and  slower,  as  he  approached  the 
house.  He  once  thought  he  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  as  he  proceeded,  but 
again  all  was  still,  and  his  astonishment 
was  great,  when,  on  suddenly  turning  an 
angle  of  the  thickly  shadowed  path,  he 
stood  directly  in  front  of  Emily  Carring- 
ton,  and  Sir  Charles  Trenton. 

The  countenances  of  both,  were  highly 
excited,  as  if  their  discourse  had  been  on 
some  subject  of  agitating  interest.  The 
lady  started,  and  looked  confused  at  the 
first  sight  of  Leonard  ;  but  the  baronet, 
with  his  usual  polite  assurance,  bowed,  and 
trusted  that  if  Mr.  Marston  had  anything 
to  say  to  Miss  Carrington,  he  might  not  be 
in  his  way.  He  then  walked  hastily  away, 
before  the  artist  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  embarrassment,  to  make  any 
reply. 

Emily,  after  one  hurried  glance  at  Mars- 
ton,  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
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ground,  and  shrunk  with  trembling  shame 
before  his  searching  glance. 

"Miss  Carrington,  what  means  this  ?'* 
demanded  Leonard.  "  Why  do  I  find  you 
here,  alone,  with  that  man,  at  the  very 
hour  you  appointed  for  our  meeting  ? 
Can  you  not  answer  me,  Emily  V  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  milder  tone,  "  is  there  indeed 
some  mystery,  with  which  you  fear  to 
trust  me  ?  some  secret  which  you  prefer 
confiding  to  another  V 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Marston,"  she  replied,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  without  venturing 
to  look  up,  ''have  you  not  received  my 
letter  r 

"  What  letter !     I  have  seen  no  letter  V 

"  I  am  grieved — I  am  distressed  to  hear 
it.  I  wished  to  spare  you/'  stammered  the 
girl  in  great  confusion.  "  I  wished  to  avoid 
this  meeting.'' 

"Your  words  and  your  manner  are 
strange,  madam,"  said  Marston,  "  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  contents  of 
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your  letter,  it  could  not  have  kept  me  from 
you,  even  though,  after  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us  yesterday,  it  had  commanded  my 
absence.  I  will  not  ask  you  why  you 
have  written— why  you  wished  to  avoid 
this  meeting,  which  yesterday  you  pro- 
fessed to  long  for,  with  impatience.  I 
have  that  to  say  to  you  which  admits  of 
no  delay." 

"  But  if  you  had  read  my  letter,"  said 
the  girl,  "you  would  have  known  all.  I 
hoped  it  would  have  saved  us  both  the 
useless  agony  of  another  interview." 

"  I  have  not  read  your  letter  1"  answered 
Leonard,  stornlj^  "and  no  letter  could  have 
silenced  me.  Yesterday,  Emily  Carring- 
ton,  you  confessed  your  love  to  me  ;  you 
plighted  your  truth  to  me,  iu  language  as 
strong  as  a  woman's  loving  heart  could 
dictate  !  I  ask  not,  if  you  have  repented 
it — I  ask  not,  if  the  tongues  of  the  proud 
and  the  worldly  have  already  convinced 
you,  of  the  degradation  and  disgrace  you 
must   incur,    by  marrying    beneath   your 
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class — by  becoming  the  wife  of  an  artist — 
a  worker — an  artizan — who  gives  existence 
to  his  thoughts  by  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
No,  Emily  Carrington,  if  this  be  the  case, 
i  will  no  longer  tempt  you  to  such  an 
abyss.  You  are  free ;  entirely  free,  to 
keep  your  faith — or  to  reject  me  for  ever. 
I  have  learnt  a  secret,  since  we  were  last 
together — T  have  learnt  a  fact  which,  had  I 
sooner  known,  not  all  your  fascinating 
wiles  should  have  induced  me  to  talk  to 
you  of  love." 

Emily  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  wept ;  Marston  paused  and 
watched  her,  for  a  brief  space,  with  pro- 
found anxiety  ;  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  must  now  reveal  to  you  a  fearful 
secret,"  be  continued,  ''but  noble  and  gene- 
rous, as  I  have  fondly  believed  you,  it  is 
still  possible  you  may  not  regard  it  as  suf- 
ficient cause  for  rejecting  a  man  you  have 
pronounced  worthy  of  your  love  and  res- 
pect. Yet,  I  should  despise  myself,  were 
I  to  conceal  from  you. what  1  first  disco v- 
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ered  after  we  parted,  yesterday, — that 
there  are  doubts  of  my  mother's  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  I  have  never  borne  my 
father's  name/^ 

"  I  already  know  this,  Mr.  Marston,''  re- 
plied Emily  ;  "  I  sought  to  spare  you  the 
agony  of  making  this  confession.  If,  as 
you  say,  you  have  so  recently  discovered 
the  real  facts  of  your  birth,  I  admire  and 
thank  you  for  your  generosity,  in  now  dis- 
closing it.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  both, 
you  did  not  learn  the  story  sooner.  But, 
oh,  Mr.  Marston,  my  position  is  most  pain- 
ful !  I  implore  you,  do  not  utterly  despise 
me — think,  with  indulgence,  of  my  weak- 
ness, when  I  yield  to  the  advice  of 
relatives,  and  consent  to  break  off  our 
engagement.  I  braved  much,  when  I 
consented  to  become  an  artist's  wife! 
believing  you  of  honourable  descent ; 
but  now,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  I  con- 
fess I  shrink  from  the  mockery  of  the 
world!" 

"  So  be  it,  then !"  answered  the  painter 
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in  a  thrilling  voice,  "  I  deceived  myself 
when  I  endowed  the  spoilt  child  of  fashion 
and  luxury,  with  the  pure,  strong  feelings, 
of  a  natural  woman's  heart.  I  deceived 
myself,  when  I  believed,  that,  however 
society  had  raised  up  barriers  between 
us,  nature  had  meant  us  for  each  other ; 
nature  cannot  triumph  over  the  slavery  of 
class  pride,  nor  the  false  education  of  a 
whole  life  !  It  is  well,  therefore,  we  should 
part  ;  for  I  discover,  madam,  that  you  are 
as  unfitted  to  content  the  longings  of  the 
poor  painter's  heart,  as  his  position  is,  for 
one  who  seeks  her  only  happiness,  in  vanity 
and  worldly  honours.'' 

"'  You  are  unjust,  Mr.  Marston  !  said  Miss 
Carrington,  now  shedding  abundant  tears. 
''  I  am  not  insensible  to  your  superiority. 
I  do  not  set  a  false  value  on  the  vanities  of 
the  world — believe  me,  I  do  not.  But 
what  can  1  do  1  A  woman  cannot  brave 
public  opinion.  J  cannot  marry  for  my 
husband  to  be  despised  by  all  my  family 
and  connexions." 
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"  No  man  expects  it  of  you,"  returned 
Leonard,  proudly.  "  I,  at  least,  expect 
nothing  from  you  ;  I  hare  released  you 
from  all  shadow  of  an  engagement  to  me  ! 
you  accept  your  freedom  ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  we  understand  each  other  thoroughly, 
before  we  were  bound  by  indissoluble  vows. 
I  require  no  excuses  for  your  conduct,  or 
your  motives!  I  understand  them  per- 
fectly. My  approbation  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  your  happiness.  I  trust,  for 
the  future,  you  may,  at  least,  have  the  ap- 
probation of  your  own  conscience,  as  you 
will  certainly  have  that  of  your  worldly 
associate." 

"  You  are  angry,  Mr.  Marston  !'^  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  now  irritated  by  his 
reproaches,  and  assuming  what  she  con- 
sidered a  proper  pride  !  "  Indeed  you  have 
no  cause  to  reproach  me.  It  was  not  my 
fault,  when  I  listened  to  your  addresses, 
that  I  did  not  know  your  real  parentage  ! 
Indeed  it  is  most  probable  I  should  never 
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have  been  in  your  company  at  all,  had  my 
relations  been  aware  of  your  origin." 

"  Madam,"  returned  the  artist,  his  cheeks 
flushing  with  haughty  indignation,  at  this 
irapHed  accusation  of  deception,  ''  you  may 
perhaps  yet  live  to  hear  that  my  origin  is 
as  noble  as  your  own.'' 

*'I  shall  rejoice  to  doso,"said  Emily  with 
flashing  eyes,  "but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
am  happily  aware  of  the  wdde  difference 
between  us;  although,  with  all  your  pre- 
tended humility,  you  appear  unconscious 
of  it." 

"  No,  madam,  I  am  keenly  sensible  of 
it,"  answered  Leonard,  calmly.  "  The 
woman,  who  after  playing  the  farce  of  de- 
voted and  passionate  tenderness,  as  you 
did  yesterday,  can  cast  off"  the  man  she 
pretended  to  love,  at  the  first  moment  of 
adversity,  and  instead  of  compassionating, 
can  insult  his  misfortune,  is  not  a  wife 
whom  any  man  of  feeling  would  covet, 
let  her  rank  and  her  riches  be  what  they 
may." 
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"  You  are  proud,  Mr.  Marston,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  Yes,  madara  !  and  I  glory  in  my  pride, 
for  it  is  the  pride  of  honest  independence. 
But  let  us  part  in  peace.  I  do  not  resent 
the  choice  you  have  made.  Even  had  you 
overlooked  my  condition,  my  feelings  and 
my  thoughts  would  speedily  have  wearied 
you.  I  mistook  imitation  for  reality.  You 
will  be  happier,  no  doubt,  with  a  man, 
whose  mind  looks  not  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  common  things,  which  make  the 
daily  business  of  his  existence.  Small 
feelings  and  petty  aims  will  suit  you 
better  than  my  ardent  thirst  for  love  and 
knowledge." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  Y'  replied  Miss  Car- 
rington,  proudly.  "  A  woman  can  expect 
nothing  but  misery  with  a  husband  who 
openly  professes  his  contempt  for  all  tlie 
principles  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
class  to  which  she  belongs.  I  heard  you 
were  a  democrat ;  but  I  now  first  under- 
"Btand  rightly  the  meaning  of  the  word.     I 
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have  been  deceived  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

A  fiery  glance  of  honest  indignation 
flashed  from  Leonard's  eyes  at  this  speech ; 
but  he  repressed  his  anger,  and  said, 
calmly — 

"  Miss  Carrington,  I  repeat,  let  us  part  in 
peace.  Though  you  speak  hastily  now,  I 
doubt  not,  the  time  will  come,  when  you 
will  look  back  with  tenderness  on  those 
days,  when,  with  sincerity,  though,  per- 
haps, with  imprudence,  I  offered  you  all  I 
had  to  bestow — my  whole  heart's  love. 
My  existence  has  been  for  awhile  absorbed 
in  yours  ;  I  forgot,  whilst  1  worshipped 
you,  the  high  aims  and  noble  aspirations, 
which  I  before  pursued  as  duty  ;  but  you 
have  broken  the  spell.  Our  intercourse 
will,  for  the  future,  seem  to  me  like  an  en- 
chanted dream,  bright,  though  fraught 
with  danger  ;  and  be  assured,  that  when- 
ever 1  hear  of  your  future  welfare,  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  rejoicing." 

So  saying,  Leonard  held  out  his  hand. 
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and  Emily,  completely  Yanquished  by  his 
noble  resignation,  and  ill  at  peace  with 
herself,  placed  hers  within  it.  They  gazed, 
at  least  a  minute,  fixedly  in  each  other's 
eyes,  equally,  at  that  moment,  sorrowing 
over  the  bright  days  of  happy  intercourse, 
which  were  for  ever  terminated. 

Lovers  so  lately,  they  parted  thus  for 
ever. 

Emily  Carrington  believed  that  she  had 
sacrificed  her  love  to  the  prejudices  of 
society  ;  but  Marston  had  learnt  in  that 
final  interview,  that  she  had  sacrificed  both 
him  and  his  affection  to  her  own  long 
cherished  vanity  and  class  pride  ;  and  it 
pained  him  to  be  convinced  of  the  imper- 
fection of  a  being  whom  his  imagination 
had  so  recently  endowed  with  every  charm 
and  virtue. 

Leonard  Marston  reached  home  both 
weary  and  depressed.  His  uncle  \A'as  ab- 
sent, and  he  sat  down  in  the  old,  dull, 
solitary  parlour,  with  a  feeling,  that  he  was 
forsaken  by  the  whole  world.     His  future 
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prospects  were  suddenly  annihilated  ;  he 
had  no  longer  either  hopes,  or  fears,  or 
wishes.  His  strength  had  lasted,  till  the 
part  he  had  chosen  was  performed,  and 
then,  his  nervous  energy  completely  ex- 
hausted, he  sunk  down  on  the  sofa  in  the 
gloomy  room,  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  wept  with  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence of  passionate  sorrow.  The  whole  in- 
tensity of  his  desolation  seemed  then  first 
fully  revealed  to  him.  Exposed  to  the 
scorn  of  the  world,  rejected  by  the  woman 
he  had  loved  !  these  were  terrible  thoughts, 
and  no  wonder  they  were  followed  by  dark 
visions  of  man's  depravity,  the  festering 
corruption  of  aristocratic  civilization  of 
class  supremacy,  and  the  despair  which  all 
ardent  and  great  minds  have  felt  at  seasons 
of  depression,  of  being  able  to  aid  by  their 
individual  efforts,  the  mighty  course  of 
human  progression. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  good  di#th  not,  neither 
does  love  expire,  and  he  who  zealously 
labours  for   the  welfare  of  his  fellow  crea- 
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tures,  and  ever  adheres,  even  in  temptation 
and  adversity,  to  the  true  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice,  goes  forward,  after  these 
pauses  of  exhaustion,  with  renewed 
strength  to  diffuse,  like  waters  that  have 
been  pent  up,  a  wider  and  more  rich  fer- 
tility by  the  extension  of  his  gathered 
thoughts,  and  the  pure  influence  of  his 
charity. 

But  Marston's  sorrow  was  too  deep  to 
pass  lightly  away,  and  had  not  yet  spent 
its  force,  when  Kate  D'Arcy  entered  the 
room.  The  traces  of  his  agitation  were 
too  manifest  to  escape  her  observation,  and 
for  a  moment  she  hesitated  whether  she 
had  not  better  withdraw.  But  she  could 
not  see  Leonard  Marston  in  affliction,  and 
leave  him  without  sympathy,  or  consola- 
tion ;  and  the  painter  had  indeed  need  of 
both. 

It  was  a  relief  to  his  over-charged  heart 
to  pour  out  the*  whole  story  of  his  sorrow 
to  a  gentle  being  like  the  weaver's  daugh- 
ter, whose  pity  soothed  without   humilia- 
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ting  him,  and  of  whose   secresy  he   was 
assured. 

Kate  wept  softly,  as  she  Ustened  to  his 
narrative  ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  short  ex- 
clamation of  anger,  at  Miss  Carrington's 
worldly-minded,  hard-heartedness,  or  a 
low  murmur  of  commiseration  for  the 
pangs  the  artist  had  suffered,  interrupted 
his  story.  And  yet,  single-hearted  as  she 
was,  Kate  could  not  regret,  that  all  chance 
of  their  union  was  at  an  end.  She  had 
never  believed  that  the  happiness  of 
Leonard  would  be  assured  by  a  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  accustomed  to 
be  herself  an  object  of  universal  atten- 
tion, would  be  very  unlikely  to  make  those 
sacrifices  of  her  tastes  and  habits  to  the 
inclinations  of  her  husband,  which  poor 
Kate,  in  her  innocence,  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  assure  the  happiness 
of  married  life.  To  her,  it  would  have 
been  perfect  bliss,  to  watch  every  turn  of 
Leonard's  countenance,  and  to  seek  to  con- 
tent  his  unexpressed   desires ;  she  would 
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gladly  have  resigned  the  hope  of  other 
joy,  only  to  be  permitted  to  sit  and  toil 
for  ever  in  the  sunshine  of  his  love.  And 
she  thought,  poor  devoted  girl!  that  no 
woman  could  fulfil  her  duties  to  Leonard  as 
a  wife,  who  was  not  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  deep  humility  and  love. 

The  painter  could  not  have  told  his 
uncle  all  he  then  confided  to  Kate  ;  nor 
would  the  old  man's  friendly  words  have 
had  the  same  consoling  influence  as  the 
tears  and  sympathy  of  the  tender-hearted 
girl.  It  is  the  province  of  woman  to  be 
man's  consoler. 

"  Take  comfort,  Mr.  Leonard,''  she  said, 
at  length,  timidly.  "  If  the  lady  has 
broken  her  engagement,  it  is  God's  plea- 
sure, and  is  most  likely  all  for  the  best. 
She  has  been  brought  up  to  think  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  you,  and  perhaps  you 
might  never  have  been  happy  together." 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  Kate," 
answered  the  artist,  looking  with  tender 
gratitude  at   the    expressive    face  of   his 
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young  consoler,  "  indulgence  and  flattery 
spoil  the  heart.  Emily  Carrington  thinks 
too  much  of  herself,  to  have  devoted  the 
best  days  of  ker  youth  as  you  have  done, 
to  the  care  of  a  helpless  father.  Ah,  Kate, 
jBne  ladies  may  talk  about  feeling,  who  are 
never  called  upon  to  put  it  into  action,  but 
when  all  their  domestic  duties  are  fulfilled 
by  servants,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
true,  devoted  love  of  those,  who  tend  with 
their  own  hands,  and  support  by  their  own 
sacrifices,  the  suffering  object  of  their 
affections.  Those  are  proofs  of  real  feeling. 
Yes,  dear,  good  Kate  !  I  can  trust  in  your 
sympathy,  for  you  have  had  your  share  of 
sorrow.'' 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  but  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  the  expression  of  her  eyes  was 
so  soft,  and  yet  so  happy,  that  a  suspicion 
of  her  secret  attachment,  for  the  first  time, 
flashed  on  Leonard's  mind. 

He  would  indeed  have  done  wiser,  had 
he  chosen,  from  the  first,  as  the  companiou 
of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  the  humble  wea- 
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ver's  daughter,  whose  pure  and  gentle 
nature,  whilst  it  had  received  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wise  and  virtuous  education, 
was  uncontaminated  by  the  prejudices,  the 
luxurious  idleness,  the  useless,  half  learnt 
accomplishments,  and  the  vanity  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  generality  of  women,  in  the 
upper  classes  of  English  society. 
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CHAPTER    y. 


Beauty  and  death  were  strangely  blent 
Within  that  chamber's  shade — 

The  lovely  and  the  innocent 
Are  ever  first  to  fade. 

We  read  on  all  beneath  the  sky, 
Th§  impress  of  the  tomb. 

Anonymous. 


Kate  built  no  hopes  for  herself,  on  the  in- 
terruption of  Marston's  engagement  to 
Miss  Carrington.  She  knew  that  they 
were  for  ever  divided,  by  the  abyss  which 
the  prescriptions  of  society,  had  placed 
between  them,  as  much  as  between  the 
painter  and  the  lady  of  fashion.  She  was 
too   humble  even   to  suppose  it  possible,  ^^ 
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that  Leonard  could  ever  return  her  affec- 
tion. The  onl}^  wish  she  had  ever  dared 
to  cherish,  was  to  be  of  service  to  him  ;  if 
possible  to  deserve  his  kindness,  and  to  be 
remembered  with  affection  by  him,  as  the 
companion  of  his  childhood. 

She  renewed  her  accustomed  duties  on 
the  morrow,  with  her  usual  uncomplaining 
patience  ;  the  combat,  and  the  pain,  was 
all  concealed  within  her  heart,  and  that 
day  she  was  more  cheerful  than  usual,  for 
the  physician  had  given  hopes  of  her 
father's  amendment. 

The  old  man's  mind  was  so  clear  and 
calm,  that  she  left  him  without  anxiety, 
when,  in  compliance  with  Lady  Trenton's 
request,  of  which  Ned  Foster  had  been  the 
bearer  the  day  before,  she  set  off  to  walk 
in  Easton  Court. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  baronet's  man- 
sion, lay  across  the  fields  to  the  west  of 
the  village,  and  desirous  of  returning  to  her 
father,  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  began 
her  walk  at  a  rapid  pace.     The  sun  was- 
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shining  clear  and  bright  over  the  stubble 
fields  and  changins;  woods,  and  there  was 
a  freshness  in  the  air,  which  cheered  and 
animated  her  heart.  No  birds  were  sing- 
ing, for  their  season  of  love  was  past ;  only 
a  solitary  robin  chirped  from  time  to  time 
in  the  hedges,  and  the  rush  of  the  part- 
ridges' wings,  as  a  covey  rose  at  the  girl's 
approach,  once  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
clear,  bright  autumn  air. 

Kate  was  approaching  a  copse,  when 
she  heard  some  one  whistling  the  air  of 
Robin  Gray.  However  untaught  the  per- 
former might  be,  nature  had  given  him  a 
most  correct  ear,  and  deep  feeling,  and  the 
variations  he  added  to  the  tune,  were  de- 
licate and  expressive.  When  she  had  pas- 
sed a  clump  of  brushwood,  she  saw,  to  her 
astonishment,  and  somewhat  to  her  dismay, 
that  the  musician  was  Ned  Foster.  He 
was  lying  on  the  grass,  apparently'"  doing 
nothing  but  watching  the  butterflies  flitting 
about  the  blossoms  of  a  furze  bush  near 
him. 
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Who  can  say  what  dreams  occupied  the 
mind   of  the    poor   neglected   vagabond ; 
what  feelings  of  nature's  beauties  stirred 
his  soul,    which  his  lips  were  untutored  to 
express,  and  no  ear  was  near  to  listen  to, 
no  heart  to  understand  ;  which  his  own 
heart  did  not  understand,  though  they  ex- 
cited it  by  their  untrained  energy,  to  rebel 
against  the  hard  lot,  and  the  pleasureless 
existence,  to   which  fate  had   condemned 
him.     His  sensitive  and  energetic  nature, 
which  might,  if  well  directed,  have  aspired 
to  the  noblest  aims,   could  find  no  vent, 
but  in  reckless  debauchery,  and  turbulent 
insubordination. 

He  was  overjoyed  co  see  Kate,  as  if  she 
was  the  angel,  which  had  been  flitting  be- 
tween him  and  the  sunshine  ;  between  him 
and  his  miseries,  and  his  degradation.  But 
her  look  of  terror  at  once  changed  his 
feelings  into  deep  mortification. 

"  Come  on,  Kate,  come  on !  I  won't 
hurt  you,"  he  said,  in  a  sorrowful  voice. 
"  Come  on,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not 
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ashamed  of  beiog  seen  with  such  a  vaga- 
bond. 1  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you, 
and  there  is  nobody  within  a  mile  of  us, 
for  Tve  looked  well,  all  round." 

This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  inform- 
ation, little  calculated  to  allay  the  girl's 
terror  ;  bufc  there  was  something  so  touch- 
ing and  humble  in  the  youth's  voice,  that 
she  felt  it  w^as  folly  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
She  looked  steadily  at  him,  with  her  soft, 
mournful  eyes  full  of  compassion. 

*'  Poor  Ned,"  she  said,  "  wdiy  wont  you 
follow  my  father's  advice,  and  work?" 

"Because  I  hate  it.  If  I  could  get 
w^ages  to  keep  a  wife  and  family  decentlj^ 
if  I  could  till  my  own  land,  or  feed  those 
I  loved,  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I'd 
work  fast  enough.  But  w^hat  should  I 
work  for  now,  when  I  can  get  more  money 
in  other  ways.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
toiUng,  for  no  thanks,  and  little  pay  ;  and 
I  have  left  uncle  Robson,  for  good  and 
all." 

VOL.    III.  G 
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*'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the  girl, 
and  she  walked  on  faster  than  before. 

*'  You  need  not  be  sorry,"  rejoined  Ned. 
"  Vye  plenty  of  money,  and  what  is  more, 
I  know  always  where  to  get  it.^' 

"I  hope  you  have  not  taken  to  dan- 
gerous ways  V  inquired  Kate,  earnestly, 
and  sadly. 

"  Dangerous !  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  by  dangerous.  Everything  that  is 
pleasant,  is  dangerous  to  one  like  me.  But 
I  don't  mind  the  danger.  I  have  been  in 
their  great  gaol,  twice,  and  that  is  the 
worst  they  can  do  to  me  ;  and  now,  they 
have  rubbed  the  fresh  down  off  me,  I 
don't  mind  it  a  straw.  But  J  can  get 
money  even  without  that  danger.  Mother 
has  more  money  than  she  knows  what  to 
do  with,  and  she  is  so  afraid  of  my  claim- 
ing her,  that  she  will  pay  me  any  price  to 
hold  my  tongue.  I  got  ten  pounds  out  of 
her  lately,  on  purpose  for  you,  Kate.  I 
have  been  trying  evei-y  day  since,  to  see 
you  by  yourself,  that  I  might  give  it  you." 
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*'  I  have  no  want  of  monej/^  answered 
the  girl,  "  and  on  no  account  would  I  re- 
ceive any  from  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  know  you  are  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse  ;  and  have  your  father  to 
keep,  and  so  there  is  the  money,  and  when 
that  is  gone,  you  have  only  to  tell  me, 
and  you  shall  have  more/' 

And  he  took  Kate's  hand,  and  tried  to 
press  into  it  the  ten  pound  note,  which 
his  mother  had  given  him. 

But  Kate  kept  her  fingers  firmly  closed. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  *'  I  really  have 
no  want  of  money  at  the  present  time.'' 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
want  money.     It  is  no  use  denying  it." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not !  I  was  only  lately 
paid  for  a  dress  Jpwove  last  winter." 

"  But  you  cannot  weave  now,  you  are 
away  from  home.  You  must  take  it,  Kate, 
for  I  will  not  be  denied." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  indeed,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  I  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
G  2 
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stances  accept  money,  from  one  I  know  so 
little/' 

"  Kate  !  Kate  !"  cried  Ned,  reproach- 
fully, "  say  rather,  you  would  not  accept 
money  from  a  yagabond  like  me !  Be 
honest,  tell  the  whole  truth  ;  you  despise 
and  scorn  me  !" 

"Don't  think  that,''  she  rephed.  "I 
have  no  right  to  despise  any  one,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  but 
indeed,  I  have  no  need  of  the  money." 

"  But  you  may  soon — you  will  want  it 
I  tell  you," — he  cried  with  more  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Promise  if  you  do,  that  you  will  take 
it  from  me,  rather  than  ask  any  one  else 
for  help." 

"Indeed,  ISTed,  I  cansot  make  such  a 
promise  ;"  answered  the  girl.  "  There  are 
other  people  whom  I  have  known  longer 
and  better  than  you  !" 

"  Other  people  whom  you  prefer,"  he 
cried,  in  a  broken  voice  of  anguish.  "  Oh, 
Kate,  I  know  it  must  be  so,  but  do  not  say 
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it.  Do  not  drive  me  mad !  If  you  only 
could  believe  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  love, 
beating  for  you,  in  my  heart,  you  would 
not  refuse  to  let  me  serve  you." 

"  Don't  talk  in  such  a  wild  way !"  repHed 
the  girl.  "  Neither  you,  nor  I,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  love." 

"  What !  because  we  are  poor,  I  suppose ! 
I  like  that !  we  may  be  slaves  and  beggars, 
but  thank  heaven  our  hearts  are  yet  our 
own  to  give,"  exclaimed  Ned  with  pas- 
sionate energy.  "  Aye,  and  I  have  given 
you  mine,  and  for  ever !  Don't  shake 
your  head,  and  look  so  frightened — but 
listen  to  me  quietly  ;  do  listen,  and  pity 
me,  Kate." 

"  I  do  pity  you,"  answered  the  girl, 
softly,  "I  would  do  anything  I  could,  to 
help  you,  or  make  you  better,  Ned — but 
we  have  been  brought  up  differently,  and 
I  can  never  love  you." 

"  Brought  up  differently  I"  returned  the 
lad,  in  a  voice  whose  deep  despair  brought 
tears  into  Kate's  eyes  ;   "  yes,  there  lies 
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my  sorrow — and  yet,  indeed — indeed,  I 
am  not  so  bad  as  I  seem,  and  a  word  of 
encouragement  from  you,  would  do  more 
to  make  another  man  of  me,  than  all  the 
parson's  preaching.  I  would  work  for 
you,  day  and  night;  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  to  serve  you;  I  w^ould  give  up  the  ale 
house,  I  would  forswear  all  my  bad  habits, 
and  desperate  acquaintance,  if  you  w^ould 
only  give  me  the  least  hope,  that  it  was 
possible  I  might  one  day  win  you.  Wont 
you,  Kate  1  pretty,  gentle  Kate,  won't  you 
gladden  a  poor  fellow's  heart,  with  one 
kind  word?'' 

"  I  can  love  no  one,  now,  but  my  father,'' 
she  repHed,  in  soft  low  accents,  "  but  I 
thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for  your 
kindness,  and  be  assured,  I  shall  always  be 
your  friend." 

"  But  will  you  ever  be  my  wife  1" 

"  This  is  mere  madness !"  said  the 
girl.  "  Such  a  boy  as  you,  should  never 
burthen  himself  with  a  wife." 

"  Surely  it  is  better  to  marry,  than  have 
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your  children  thrown  into  the  mill-race  or 
the  horse-pond,  which  has  happened  to 
some  of  my  acquaintance,  who  said  they 
were  too  poor  to  marry/'  cried  the  youth, 
with  a  bitterness  that  made  Kate  shudder. 
''  Most  decent  lads,  of  my  age,  have  a 
wife  and  children  too;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  where  the  fellow  is  on  EngHsh  ground 
who  should  dare  to  ask  me,  what  money 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  when  I  go  to  the 
church  to  be  married.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  born  and  bred  a  beggar,  without 
being  cut  off,  by  poverty,  from  all  ties  of 
affection.  Father's  love  I  never  knew, 
brothers  and  sisters  I  have  none,  and  in 
truth,  I  thought  my  heart  was  hard  and 
cold,  for  1  hated  every  one,  till  I  saw  you, 
Kate." 

"•  I  cannot  beheve  that,  Ned,''  answered 
the  girl. 

"  It  is  true  though  I"  continued  the  youth. 
"  The  sound  of  your  sweet  voice,  made 
my  heart  spring,  the  first  time  I  heard  it; 
and  your  tender  love  for  your  father,  was 
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SO  different,  from  all  I  had  ever  seen,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  half  savage  life, 
that  I  hav^e  lain  awake  many  a  night, 
thinking  of  it.  Kate — Kate — do  not 
harden  your  heart  against  me;  do  not  turn 
from  me  with  scorn,  as  if  God's  curse  was 
upon  me  V 

There  was  something  deeply  touching 
in  the  broken  accents  of  despair  in  which 
poor  Ned  made  this  soul- felt  appeal  for 
mercy.  But  even  had  he  been  an  angel  of 
light,  instead  of  the  poor,  lost  sinner  that 
he  was,  Kate  had  no  love  to  bestow  on 
him.  But  she  dared  not  tell  him  so.  She 
scarcely  dared  even  to  acknowledge  to 
herself  that  slie  had  given  her  heart  to 
another.  She  saw  with  infinite  satisfaction 
that  she  was  approaching  the  boundaries 
of  the  garden  of  Easton  Court,  for  she 
hoped  that  Ned  would  leave  her  there. 

"  Your  own  passion  deceives  you,"  she 
said,  in  reply  to  his  last  words.  "  I  do 
not  turn  from  you  with  scorn  ;  I  have  no 
right,  and  no  inclination  to  scorn  any  one ! 
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Heaven  knows,  the  poor  have  reason  to  be 
indulgent  to  one  another  ;  and  if  you  have 
led  a  wild  life,  it  is,  as  you  say,  the  fault 
of  those  who  have  neglected  you,  and  left 
you  even  worse  off  than  a  savage,  to  grow 
up  unloved  and  untaught.  But  your  eyes 
are  opened  to  know  good  and  evil  now  ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  loved,  you  must  try 
to  deserve  respect.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  generous  offer  of  assistance  you  have 
now  made  me,  and  if  ever,  for  the  future, 
you  want  help  or  advice  to  go  on  in  a 
right  course,  be  sure,  that  both  my  father 
and  myself  are  your  friends." 

"  Friends !  we  will  talk  of  that  another 
time,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  low,  hurried 
voice,  whilst  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
temples.  "  Oh,  Kate,  you  have  had  my 
fate  in  your  hands  this  hour  ;  but  that  is 
past !  you  may  one  day  repent  that  you 
have  been  so  cruel.  But  still,  when  you 
have  need  of  me,  you  shall  see  me  again. 
I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you  ;  but 
there  is  no  time  now,  God  bless  youl" 
G  5 
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So  sayiog,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
reply,  he  turned  away  down  a  lane  leading 
towards  the  town. 

He  had  seen,  though  Kate  had  not,  that 
a  female  servant  was  approaching  them 
from  Easton  Court.  She  came  up  to  the 
girl  in  another  moment,  and,  after  asking 
her  name,  she  told  her,  that  she  had  been 
sent  by  Lady  Trenton  to  meet  her,  and 
conduct  her  to  her  bed-chamber. 

They  entered  the  house  by  a  side  door, 
and  met  no  one  on  their  way  up-stairs ;  and 
the  servant  neither  spoke  nor  paused  till 
they  reached  a  door  in  a  long  gallery  in 
the  upper  story,  which  she  opened,  and 
desired  Kate  to  walk  in,  as  Lady  Trenton 
awaited  her  there. 

She  advanced  without  trepidation,  for 
she  had  seen  the  lady  once  before,  and 
knew  that  her  manners  were  gentle,  and 
her  heart  humane. 

When  Kate  first  looked  up,  and  her  eyes 
rested  ou  the  face  of  Lady  Trenton,  she 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  whether  she  was 
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in  the  presence  of  the  same  person,  whom 
she  had  formerly  seen,  so  great  was  the 
change  in  her  appearance. 

Carelessly  attired  in  a  loose  dressing 
gown,  her  wasted  form  half  reclined  in  a 
deep  arm  chair,  near  the  window,  from 
which  the  light  fell  full  on  her  pale,  de- 
jected face,  where  the  art  of  the  toilet  had, 
at  that  early  hour,  not  yet  been  put  in 
requisition,  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  grief  No  touch  of  rouge  con- 
cealed the  ashy  paleness  of  her  hollow 
cheeks,  or  gave  a  deceitful  brightness  to 
her  sunken  eyes. 

She  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  of  suf- 
fering, and  anxious  preparation,  for  her 
departure  from  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
life,  and  those  hours  had  rapidly  hastened 
the  progress  of  her  decay. 

"  Come  on,  my  good  girl,"  she  said,  when 
Kate  was  left  alone  with  her.  ''  I  am  the 
same  Lady  Trenton  whom  you  saw  befoi-e, 
although,  T  perceive,  you  do  not  recognise 
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n:e,  I  belonged  to  the  world  then  ;  I  am 
about  to  leave  it  now.     Come  near  me." 

Kate  made  a  modest  curtsey  ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  invalid, 
approached  the  little  table  near  her. 

''  Take  that  chair,  and  sit  down  there," 
continued  the  lady,  pointing  to  a  seat,  with 
the  decisionof  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 
"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

Kate  did  as  she  was  told,  in  silence, 
and  Lady  Trenton  continued,  for  above 
a  minute  afterwards,  to  regard  her  with 
an  eager  and  searching  gaze.  The  girl 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  with 
modest  stillness,  wondering  why  she  had 
been  sent  for  there. 

*'  I  learnt,  with  regret,  from  Mr.  ]\[ars- 
ton,"  said  the  lady,  at  length,  "  that  the 
debt  I  owed  you,  remained  long  unpaid. 
The  delay  was  caused  by  the  villany  of 
my  servant ;  and  I  fear  you  suffered  from 
it  greatly." 

*'  I  thank  your  Ladyship,"  answered  the 
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girl,  blushing  deeply,  and  looking  up  for 
the  first  time.  "  My  father  was  ill ;  and 
we  were  certainly  in  want  of  money,  till 
Mr.  Leonard  Marston  assisted  us.  Your 
Ladyship's  generosity  has  since  relieved  us, 
from  all  our  difficulties.  Could  my  father 
understand  your  kindness,  he  would  most 
gratefully  unite  his  thanks  to  mine.'' 

"  Your  fixther  is  ill  ;  very  ill,  I  hear  V 

"  He  is  indeed,  sorely  afflicted,"  an- 
swered Kate,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "for 
she  shrunk  from  speaking  of  the  real  nature 
of  his  disease.  She  could  not  bear  that 
others  should  suspect  the  ruin  of  her 
father's  mind. 

Lady  Trenton  looked  keenly  at  her — 
she  understood  her  feelings,  and  made  no 
further  allusion  to  the  old  man's  state. 

"  I  saw  you  yesterday  at  Mr.  Marston 
tlie  curate's  house,"  she  continued,  "and  I 
understood  you  were  residing  there.  Were 
you  brought  thither,  by  Mr.  Leonard?" 

"  No,  my  Lady.  Though  Mr.  Marston 
was  once  the  curate  of  my  father's  parish 
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in  London  ;  we  did  not  know  that  he  now 
resided  at  Brookdale,  and  he  met  us  by 
mere  accident." 

*'  I  cannot  understand  what  could  induce 
your  father,  in  his  present  weak  state,  to 
travel  to  such  a  remote  place,"  said  the 
lady.  "Do  you  know  if  he  had  any  reason 
for  doing  so  V' 

"  I  know  nothing  exactly/'  answered 
Kate,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  But  you  must  surely  have  some  idea 
why  he  left  his  home  V 

"  My  father  is  in  a  very  excited  state, 
my  Lady,"  replied  Kate. 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  lady's  answer, 
"  Mr.  Leonard  Marston  has  told  me,  how 
much  you  have  had  to  support,  poor  girl, 
on  this  fearful  journey ;  and  I  respect  the 
delicacy  which  makes  you  hesitate  to  speak 
openly  ;  but  I  am  not  questioning  you 
from  any  idle  curiosity,  believe  me. 
You  may  fearlessly  trust  me.  Look  at 
me,  Kate — look  at  me  well.  I  am  no 
longer  the  fine  lady  whom  the  poor  silk 
weaver  need  regard  as  a  being  of  another 
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species.  Death  \Yill  soon  prove  our  equa- 
lity. I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil,  before  I 
depart  for  ever,  which  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed. It  is  very  strange ;  but  you  seem 
to  have  been  sent  hither  to  assist  me.  I 
have  heard  you  spoken  so  highly  of,  that 
I  have  no  fear  in  trusting  you." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  your  Lady- 
ship, I  will  gladly  do  everything  in  my 
power,"  returned  Kate,  timidly. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  distinctly,  why  your 
father  came  to  Brookdale,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  If  your  Ladyship  will  promise  not  to 
be  offended  by  anything  I  may  say,"  re- 
joined the  girl,  keeping  her  large,  soft  eyes 
fixed  anxiously  on  Lady  Trenton's  face. 

"  Truth  cannot  offend  me,"  she  said, 
"  and  believe  me,  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  the  fortune  of  one  to  whom  you 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  may  depend 
on  the  information  you  give  me,  or  I  would 
not  pain  you,  by  enquiring  thus  narrowly 
into   the   circumstances   of   your   father's 
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journey.  Speak  without  fear  ;  for  1  ^Yill 
make  no  bad  use  of  your  confidence." 

"My  Lady — if  I  must  tell  you  all — " 
answered  the  girl,  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain her  reserve  to  Lady  Trenton,  "  I  must 
go  back  many  years.  My  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Dent,  once  parish  clerk 
of  Brookdale." 

"  Then  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  low  voice.     "  Go  on — " 

"  She  was  born  in  this  parish,"  continued 
the  girl,  "  but  she  wen^once  to  an  uncle's 
in  London,  where  she  met  and  married 
my  father.  My  grandfather,  Dent,  was  a 
drunken,  extravagant  man,  and  at  last 
sunk  down  to  the  workhouse.  When  he 
was  on  his  death-bed,  my  mother  came 
down  to  him,  and  remained  till  he  died. 
His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  but 
she  also  died  before  my  mother." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  made  any 
confession  to  yoiir  mother,  on  his  death- 
bed V  asked  Lady  Trenton  eagerly. 

"My  mother  never  spoke  on  the  subject 
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for  many  years — never,  as  long  as  my 
grandmother  lived,"  said  the  girl,  and  the 
tremour  of  her  voice  betrayed  the  agitation 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  this 
question. 

"  Y  ou  hesitate  \"  exclaimed  the  invalid, 
with  more  animation  than  she  had  yet 
shown.  "  You  are  afraid  of  compromisino; 
your  father  ;  but  I  promise  you,  by  all 
things  sacred,  your  father  shall  not  suffer 
in  any  way,  in  consequence  of  what  you 
relate  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  are 
really  able  to  throw  any  light  on  a  mystery 
which  it  is  now  the  sole  object  of  my  life 
to  investigate,  I  shall  think  no  reward  too 
great  for  such  service." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  no  fear  of  injuring 
my  father  by  anything  I  can  say,"  said 
Kate,  "  for  I  never  knew  that  he  did 
wrong.  But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady,  I  am 
not  used  to  be  thus  questioned,  and  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  on  what  subject  you 
desire  information." 

"  T  will  explain  it  to  you,"  replied  Lady 
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Trenton.  "  Did  you  never  hear  your 
father  speak  of  an  accusation,  ^'hich  had 
been  brought  against  the  parish  authorities 
of  Brookdale,  of  removing  the  registers  of 
a  marriage  and  a  birth,  from  the  parochial 
books  r 

Lady  Trenton  looked  fixedly  at  Kate,  as 
she  asked  this  question,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  girl  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
She  played  with  the  fingers  of  her  gloves, 
but  she  made  no  reply.  - 

"  Your  grandfather  was  removed  from 
his  office,  in  consequence  of  being  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  in  this  transac- 
tion," continued  the  lady.  "  He  is  dead, 
your  confession  cannot  injure  him,  but  the 
child  of  those  whose  marriage  was  invali- 
dated by  this  crime,  still  lives,  robbed  of 
his  name  and  birth-right.  There  are  per- 
sons, whose  interest  it  is  to  continue  the 
deceit,  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim. 
I  have  long  profitted  by  this  injustice  ; 
but  now,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  am 
eager  to  repair  the  evil  that  has  been  done, 
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before  I  am  summoned  to  meet  my  eternal 
doom.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
discovered  that  your  father  had  any  con- 
nexion with  John  Bent  ;  and  now  I  fear 
his  mind  is  too  much  disordered,  for  any 
information  to  be  obtained  from  him/' 

"  Your  ladyship  knows,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  visited  by  Sir  Charles  Trenton  in 
London,"  said  Kate. 

"  By  Sir  Charles  Trenton !  you  astonish 
me !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  becoming  in  an 
instant  as  pale  as  death.  "  What  could 
my  husband  have  to  say  to  him  V 

''  He  came  to  inquire  for  papers," 
answered  the  girl.  "Probably  the  very 
papers  your  ladyship  is  so  anxious  to 
obtain." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  obtained 
them  V  demanded  Lady  Trenton,  with 
breathless  anxiety. 

"  No,  my  lady.  My  father  would  tell 
him  nothing." 

"  Were    any    names   mentioned.      Did 
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you  hear  to  what  family  these  papers  re- 
lated r 

"  No,  I  never  heard  any  names  men- 
tioned, but  my  mother  knew  everything,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  was  very  unhappy  on  her 
death-bed,  till  my  father  had  forgiven  her 
for  writing  to  Sir  Charles  Trenton  without 
his  knowledge  ;  and  I  heard  him  promise 
her  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  repair 
the  injustice  some  crime  of  her  father's  had 
occasioned.  But  this  was  more  than  my 
poor  father's  mind  was  equal  to,  and  since 
his  wife's  death,  his  excitement  has  greatly 
increased." 

*'  And  are  you  sure  your  father  did  not 
give  up  these  papers  \"  inquired  Lady 
Trenton.  "  If  he  did,  all  hope  is  at  an 
end." 

"  No,  no,  my  lady.  My  father  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  what  Sir  Charles 
wanted,  but  he  told  him,  he  would  never 
become  an  abettor  of  a  fraud.  He  seemed 
terribly  afraid,  lest  these  papers  should  fall 
into  the  baronet's  hands,  and  became  more 
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excited  than  he  had  previously  been.  In 
this  state  he  left  home.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  some  strong  desire  made  him 
anxious  to  revisit  Brook  dale,  but  I  believed 
when  he  talked  about  reaching  the  church 
before  Sir  Charles,  in  order  to  secure  some 
precious  papers,  that  it  was  a  delusion  of 
his  disordered  brain.'' 

"  Grood  heaven  !  and  did  he  accomphsh 

this  r 

"  We  reached  the  church,  my  lady — 
the  excitement  of  his  mind  sustained  his 
feeble  frame,  till  he  stood  beside  the  stone 
monument,  near  the  altar — he  groped  with 
a  trembUng  hand  in  a  secret  nook  behind 
it—" 

*'  And  found  the  papers?" 

"  It  was  empty;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
convinced  of  this  than  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.'' 

"  Kate  D'Arcy,"  said  Lady  Trenton, 
with  trembling  lips,  "  you  know  what  those 
papers  were?" 
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"  I  do  not  know,  my  lady,"  replied  the 
girl ;  "  but  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  sur- 
mise they  were  the  registers  of  a  mar- 
riage and  a  birth,  which  my  grandfather  had 
been  bribed  to  remove  from  the  parish 
books,  and  which  he  confessed  to  my 
mother,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  concealed 
in  the  old  monument." 

''  Have  you  any  suspicion,  into  whose 
hands  these  papers  have  fallen?"  de- 
manded Lady  Trenton,  after  a  pause  of 
several  minutes. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Kate,  "  I 
cannot  suppose  that  Sir  Charles  had  any 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  in  the 
church." 

''  That  is  well  1"  was  the  lady's  reply. 
"  Oh,  would  to  heaven  that  I  were  a  man, 
that  I  had  strength  to  act — but  I  am  weak 
— powerless,  dying,  and  yet  I  know  a  fear- 
ful injustice  has  been  done,  and  I  must 
prevent  others  from  profiting  by  the  con- 
cealment of   crime.     But    I  am    hemmed 
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round — watched — a  slave  in  my  own  house, 
and  I  know  not  what  step  I  ought  next  to 
take/' 

There  was  something  terrible  in  the 
frantic  agitation  of  the  feeble  woman,  as 
she  uttered  these  words ;  which  even, 
whilst  she  lamented  her  weakness,  gave 
evidence  of  a  strength  of  spirit,  which 
would  not  be  subdued.  Kate  looked  at  her 
with  wonder  and  pity,  but  she  was  too 
sensible  of  the  distance  which  rank  and 
riches  had  made  between  them,  to  venture 
to  offer  either  advice  or  consolatiouc 

Then  it  was,  that  Lady  Trenton  felt,  in 
all  its  force,  the  hollowness  and  selfishness 
of  that  exclusiveness,  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged for  the  gratification  of  her  pride 
and  her  vanity  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
true  affection.  She  had  no  one  amongst 
her  equals  in  whom  she  could  confide ;  and 
the  distance  at  which  she  had  always  kept 
all  inferiors,  deprived  her  of  a  humble 
friend,  one  of  those   supports  in  affliction, 
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which  seems  sent  to  teach  us  that  we  are 
all  equal  before  God. 

Kate  D'Arcy  pitied  the  broken-hearted 
lady,  whose  useless  life  had  left  no  track 
of  light  to  cheer  her  passage  to  the  grave; 
and  when  she  reflected  how  she  had  served 
and  loved  her  father,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  and  been  requited  by  his  trusting 
afl'ection,  poor  and  afflicted  as  she  was, 
she  would  not  have  changed  places  with 
her  for  all  the  rank  and  all  the  wealth  she 
possessed. 

"  Kate  D'Arcy/'  she  said,  at  length,  in  a 
slow  and  impressive  manner,  "  I  have  heard 
and  seen  enough  of  you,  to  place  perfect 
confidence  in  your  silence,  honesty,  and 
discretion.  You  have  good  sense,  and  can 
assist  me,  without  exciting  suspicion.  I 
must  have  help  from  somebody." 

"  You  forget,  my  lady,  I  was  seen  by 
Sir  Charles  Trenton,  when  he  visited  mv 
father,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Sir    Charles   is    absent,     to-day,    on 
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account  of  the  election — you  have  nothing 
to  fear  on  that  score.  You  must  be  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  me  to  Mr.  Leo- 
nard Marston!" 

"  My  lady !"  was  all  which  Kate,  in  her 
first  confusion  at  hearing  this  beloved 
name,  could  utter. 

"•  I  should  have  spoken  to  him  sooner, 
but  I  hoped  his  marriage  would  end  all 
difficulties,"  continued  the  invalid,  ''and  now 
I  am  too  feeble  to  visit  him.  I  shall  never 
leave  this  room  again.  Listen  attentively 
Kate,  for  you  must  repeat  my  words  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Marston,  as  nearly  as  you 
can.  I  am  about  to  communicate  a  secret 
to  you,  which  has  embittered  many  years 
of  my  life.  Promise  that  you  will  reveal 
it  to  none  but  Mr.  Leonard  Marston,  or  his 
uncle — solemnly  promise  me  that,  and  T 
will  proceed." 

"  1  give  you  my  word,  T  will  not  repeat 
your  disclosures  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Leo- 
nard or  old  Mr.  Marston,"  answered  the 
girl. 

VOL.   in.  H 
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"  That  is  sufficient.  Now  listen.  My 
father,  Kate,  was  a  younger  brother  ;  but 
if  lawgivers  could  once  be  made  aware  of 
all  the  envy,  hatred,  and  avarice,  which  the 
inequality  of  inheritance  generates  amongst 
the  children  of  the  same  parents,  it  would 
be  strictly  forbidden  by  the  code  of  every 
christian  land.  He  hated  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who  generous  and  noble  by  nature, 
was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  heir  to  the  vast  fortune  of  his 
uncle.  He,  no  doubt,  felt  the  sordid  envy 
of  his  younger  brother,  and  treated  him 
with  contempt.  Fond  of  pleasure,  he  for 
many  years  showed  no  inclination  to 
marry,  whilst  my  father,  at  the  age  of 
twenty* one,  had  united  himself  with  a  rich 
heiress,  whose  chief  attraction  was  her 
money  ;  for  though  she  had  a  heart,  he 
set  no  value  on  it.  When  I  was  about 
nine  years  old  my  father's  brother  died  ; 
their  old  uncle  was  still  living,  but  in  a  state 
of  imbecility,  and  h  e  soon  afterwards  followed 
his  nephew  to  the  grave,  leaving  a  will  made 
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many  years  before.     By  this  will  he  be- 
queathed   his    fortune,    of  ten    thousand 
a  year,  to  his  eldest  nephew,  and  his  sur- 
viving son,  should   he  ever  have  one,  born 
in  wedlock  ;    but  failing   such  legitimate 
issue,   to  my  father  and  his  children,  and 
finally  to   Miss  Carrington,     My  only  bro- 
ther died  young.     I  am  without  children. 
Two  thousand  a  year,  I  inherited  from  my 
mother,  is  settled  on  Sir  Charles  Trenton, 
the  remainder,  after  ray  death,  is  expected 
to  descend   to  Miss   Carrington  ;  but  my 
father  inherited  this  fortune  unjustly  !    He 
confessed  to  me,  on  his  death-bed,  that  his 
brother  was  lawfully,  though  secretly  mar- 
ried, and  left  a  widow,  and  a  son,  born  in 
w^edlock,  whose  claims  he  had  found  means 
to  set  aside.     He  had  caused  the  registers 
of  birth  and  marriage  to  be  torn  out  of  the 
parish   books — the    clergyman    who    per- 
formed the  ceremony  having  died  in  India  ; 
and  the  only  surviving  w^itness  he  bribed 
to  silence.    That  witness,  Kate  D'Arcy,  was 
your  grandfather/' 

H  3 
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"  Ko  doubt  the  papers  my  father  sought 
were  these  registers,"  exclaimed  the  girl 
eagerly. — "  Now  I  understand  it  all." 

"  It  appears  most  probable,"  said  the 
lady. 

^'Oh,  God,  I  thank  Thee!  my  father js 
not  mad,"  murmured  Kate,  and  covering 
her  face  she  wept  with  ungovernable  feel- 
ing. "  I  now  understand  clearly  why  he 
has  been  so  fearfully  excited,  ever  since  Sir 
Charles  Trenton's  visit,"  she  continued, 
after  a  short  silence.  "He  is  a  conscientious 
man,  and  wished  to  do  justice  from  the 
moment  he  first  learnt  the  story  ;  but  his 
illness  prevented  him." 

"•  It  was  the  last  injunction  of  my  father," 
rejoined  Lady  Trenton,  "  that  we  should 
restore  the  Elsmere  estates,  to  the  right 
heir,  acknowledge  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  brother,  and  the  birth  of  his  son, 
and  repair,  as  much  as  was  in  our  power, 
the  evil  which  had  been  done.  His  last 
moments  were  soothed  by  my  promises  to 
fulfil  his  wishes — but  I  have  not  done  it, 
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Kate ;  though  I  never  doubted  the  truth 
of  his  confession,  for  I  remember  having 
seen  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  her  touching  appeal  to 
his  protection,  long  haunted  my  mind,  Hke 
the  remembrance  of  a  mysterious  dream. 
Sir  Charles  pretended  to  regard  the  whole 
as  a  delusion  of  my  father's  brain  ;  com- 
manded  me,   on   pain  of  our  separation, 
never  to  mention  it,  or  make  any  inquiries 
concerning  it.      He  would   hear  nothing, 
not  even  the  name  of  my  uncle's  wife  ;  he 
dreaded   to   lose   my   inheritance!     Once 
that  terrible  truth  escaped  his  lips.     It  is 
now  two  years  since  I  met  Mr.  Leonard 
Marston,  at  Rome.     His  name  excited  my 
attention,  his  person  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  my  father,  and  from  the  first, 
I  had  little   doubt,  he  was  my  cousin.     I 
rejoiced  that  this  suspicion  never  occurred 
to  my  husband.     The    enquiries   I  made, 
after  my  return  to  London,  confirmed  my 
belief  of  our  consanguinity.      I  have  en- 
couraged his  addresses  to  Miss  Carrington, 
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in  hopes  that  his  marriage  with  my  heiress, 
would  restore  hira  his  inheritance,  without 
depriving  her  of  the  fortune  she  beheves 
to  be  her  birth  right.  But  the  pride  and, 
vanity  of  this  worldly-minded  girl  have 
destroyed  my  hopes.  She  has  rejected 
him.'' 

"  Oh,  Lady  Trenton,  she  cannot  be 
worthy  of  him,"  exclaimed  Kate,  with 
earnest  simplicity. 

"  The  punishment  awaits  her,  which  she 
deserves,''  answered  the  invalid.  *'  I  too 
have  much  to  answer  for  ;  but  my  errors 
and  weak  delay  must  be  promptly  repaired. 
You  must  go  to  Mr.  Marston,  Kate,  and 
repeat  to  him  all  I  have  now  told  you. 
Tell  him  the  importance  I  attach  to  the 
recovery  of  the  registers,  and  let  him 
promptly  try  every  means  to  discover 
them.  Give  him  this  letter,  and  tell  him 
that  as  soon  as  he  can  produce  the  regis- 
ters, I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  his  claims ; 
but  that  without  these  documents,  Sir 
Charles  Trenton,  will  never  yield  up  the 
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estates.  Be  prudent  and  secret.  Leonard 
Marston's  future  destiny  depends  on  your 
discretion." 

'*  I  will  do  everything  you  desire,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  simply. 

"  You  must  return  to-morrow,  to  tell  me 
the  result,''  said  Lady  Trenton.  "Bring 
some  flowers  from  the  curate's  garden,  and 
insist  upon  seeing  me.  I  shall  pass  hours 
of  terrible  anxiety,  till  your  return." 

"Your  ladyship  may  depend  upon  my 
exertions,  for  I  have  great  cause  to  be 
grateful,  both  to  you  and  Mr.  Marston," 
said  the  girl,  and  she  then  arose  and  after 
taking  the  hand,  which  Lady  Trenton  held 
out  towards  her,  she  left  the  room. 

But  Kate's  feehngs  were  much  changed 
during  that  interview.  She  was  relieved 
from  a  great  weight  of  sorrow,  by  finding 
that  however  excited  her  father's  mind 
might  have  been,  it  was  under  no  delusion; 
that  the  object  of  his  eager  pursuit  was 
real,  and  that  whatever  might  be  his  dis- 
ease, it  was  not  madness.     She  felt  that 
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the  abyss  between  herself  and  the  artist, 
would  be  widened  by  his  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  family  honours,  but  still,  un- 
mindful of  herself,  she  rejoiced  that  she 
had  the  power  to  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  bitter  pangs  and  mortification,  which 
the  proud  had  inflicted  on  him. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Perhaps  you  think,  the  poor  might  have  his  part  'i 

Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart. 

The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 

That  ev'ry  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool. 

God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt)  with  tearless  eyes 

The  wretch  he  starves. 

Pope. 


Sir  Charles  Trenton  returned  from  liis 
electioneering  business  that  afternoon,  in 
an  exceedingly  bad  humour.  The  reports 
he  had  received  from  his  agents,  as  to  the 
votes  they  could  reckon  on,  in  his  favour, 
had  almost  destroyed  his  hopes  of  success. 
H  5 
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Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  his  party, 
to  persuade  the  farmers  that  they  had  as 
much  interest  as  the  landholders,  in  giving 
their  support  to  the  protectionist  candidate, 
but  they  had  begun  to  understand  their 
own  affairs,  better  than  they  had  previously 
done,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
convinced,  that  it  was  not  against  free- 
trade,  but  high  rents,  that  they  ought  to 
contend. 

Now,  as  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  estates, 
like  those  of  many  other  extensive  pro- 
prietors, were  Yery  deeply  mortgaged, 
this  was  a  doctrine  likely  to  injure  him 
doubly,  by  throwing  him  out  of  parliament, 
and  diminishing  his  income,  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
pay  the  interest  of  his  debts. 

He  had,  therefore,  called  upon  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  county,  to  exert  their 
power  and  influence  to  the  utmost,  in 
their  common  cause  ;  and  he  had  resolved 
to  allow  none  of  his  own  tenants  to  vote 
against  him  with  impunity. 
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Joe  Robson,  Mrs  Clayton's  brother,  was 
well  known  as  a  great  talker  in  public- 
houses,  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
and  Sir  Charles's  steward  had  informed 
him  that  this  man,  and  half-a-dozen  others, 
bought  tracts  of  a  very  democratic  ten- 
dency, every  market  day,  and  circulated 
them  amongst  each  other. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  pubU- 
cations,  containing  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty, 
are  circulated  widely  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes,  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
men  are  supposed  to  feel  least  of  the  great 
onward  movement  of  the  age,  men  are  be- 
ginning to  reason  about  the  evils  under 
which  they  suffer  ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  clerical  exactions, 
and  church  doctrines,  are  frequently  com- 
pared, and  the  poor  and  the  farmer  alike 
are  convinced,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a 
just  profit  for  their  labour,  to  the  free  ex- 
pression  of  their  opinions,    and    an    un- 
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shackled  exercise  of  their  elective  fran- 
chise, as  much  as  the  landholders  have  a 
right  to  a  just  interest  for  their  capital. 

Eobson,  on  account  of  arrears  of  rent, 
had  received  notice  to  quit ;  but  Sir 
Charles  had  delayed  enforcing  any  hard 
measures  against  him  till  after  the  election ; 
but  had  warned  the  intriguing  waiting 
maid,  that  her  brother  must  either  give 
him  his  vote,  or  that  his  stock  would  be 
sold  off  to  pay  his  rent. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  in  spite  of  all  her  arts, 
found  the  farmer  quite  unmanageable,  and 
in  answer  to  her  solicitations,  his  only  re- 
ply was,  that  he  would  go  up,  and  tell  the 
baronet  a  bit  of  his  mind. 

He  was  kept  waiting  nearly  two  hours 
in  the  servants'  hall.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  how  little  value  the  rich  set  on 
the  time  of  the  poor  ;  and  reckoning  how 
much  corn  he  could  have  thrashed  in  the 
time  ;  and  how  many  potatoes  he  might 
have  taken  up  during  the  hour,  which  two 
idle   footmen   passed,    or    rather  wasted, 
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sitting  on  the  table,  swinging  their  legs, 
yawning,  and  grumbling  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  country,  or  discussing  with  im- 
pertinent familiarity  the  comparative 
beauty  of  Miss  Carrington,  and  some  of  the 
other  ladies  in  the  house. 

At  length,  a  bell  rang,  and  one  of  the 
fellows  swore  a  great  oath,  at  having  the 
trouble  of  answering  it.  He  soon  re- 
turned, and  told  the  farmer,  saucily,  he  was 
to  follow  him  to  the  library. 

Poor  Joe  Robson,  whose  farm  was  only 
eighty  acres,  was  indeed  a  very  humble 
personage,  amongst  those  powdered  and 
silk-stockinged  lacqueys  of  nobility  ;  for 
though,  probably,  their  birth  was  humbler, 
and  their  ignorance  much  greater  than 
his  own,  they  were  town-bred  minions  of 
luxury,  chosen  for  their  good  looks  ;  and 
vain,  idle,  and  foolish,  were  proud  of  their 
servility. 

A  grand  dinner  was  cooking  in  the 
kitchen,  which  saluted  the  farmer  with  very 
savoury  odours,  as  he  was  conducted  along 
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the  passages;  and  when  he  passed  the  open 
dining-room  door,  his  amazement  was 
powerfully  excited  by  the  splendid  side- 
board of  plate,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
table,  which  the  servants  w^ere  arranging 
for  a  dinner  of  eighteen  people. 

As  poor  llobson  strode,  with  heavy  mea- 
sured steps  across  the  hall,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  He  felt  nervous  at  going  into 
the  great  man's  presence,  and  yet  he  could 
not  but  contrast  in  his  mind,  his  landlord's 
splendour  with  his  own  desolate  home; 
and  he  wondered  if  God  ever  meant  that 
he  who  tilled  the  land  should  starve,  and 
another  reap  in  idleness  the  profit  of  his 
labour. 

Sir  Charles  Trenton  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  in  the  magnificent 
room,  fitted  up  with  costly  books,  and  old 
oak  carvings,  which  he  called  his  library. 

"  Come  in,  llobson,"  he  said,  courteously 
enough,  seeing  that  the  poor  fellow,  who 
had,  up  to  this  time,  transacted  all  business 
with   the  steward,  was  considerably  em- 
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barrassed,  and  paused  on  the  threshold, 
and  rubbed  down  his  hair  with  his  hard 
hand,  and  jerked  up  his  trowscrs,  by  way 
of  salutation.  ''  Come  forward !  I  under- 
stand you  want  to  speak  to  me  ;  some- 
thing about  your  arrears,  I  suppose.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you,  if  I  can  ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  these  are  hard  times; 
and  what  with  draining,  and  gates,  and 
repairing  the  farm- buildings,  land,  posi- 
tively, scarcely  pays  me  three  per  cent., 
and  if  you  are  to  be  back  in  your  rents,  it 
is  all  over  witli  us !" 

"  And  the  rents  must  be  reduced,  sir," 
answered  Robson  ;  "  that  is  certain  sure, 
for  we  cannot  get  the  money  for  you,  that 
you  require,  out  of  the  land;  and  keep 
ourselves  from  starving.  It  is  a  downright 
impossibility.  Our  fathers  could  not  do 
it,  sir ;  no  more  can  w^e,  now  the  old  prices 
have  come  back  again.'' 

"Ah!  that  is  the  consequence  of  this 
confounded  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,''  said 
the  baronet,  sharply ;    "  and  yet  I  hear 
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that  you  amongst  many  others,  are  fool 
enough  to  have  promised  your  votes  to 
my  opponent,  who  intends  to  stand  for 
the  county,  on  free  trade  and  liberal 
principles.  You  must  know,  surely,  that 
it  is  these  d — d  liberals,  who  are  ruining 
both  landlords  and  farmers,  by  repealing 
the  corn  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturers.'' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Charles," 
answered  the  farmer,  taking  courage, 
"  but  we  working  men  rather  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  case.  We  don  t  want 
the  working  men,  whether  countrymen,  or 
manufacturers,  to  be  half  starved  ;  it  would 
do  us  no  good.  When  corn  was  dear,  the 
money  all  went  into  the  landlord's  pocket, 
not  ours.  We  always  paid  as  much  as 
ever  you  gentlemen  thought  we  could 
bear ;  and,  moreover,  we  paid  dear  for 
everything  else.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were 
only  to  pay  a  just  and  fair  rent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  of  our  produce,  we 
shall   get    many    ueedful   things   cheaper 
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than  formerly.  Free  trade  in  this  case, 
would  do  us  good,  instead  of  harm." 

"  So,  this  is  your  doctrine,  is  it  T'  cried 
Sir  Charles,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  your  landlords 
are  to  have  all  the  loss,  and  you  all  the 
profit.'' 

"  There  are  many  of  us,"  continued 
Kobson,  now  determined  to  speak  his 
mind,  "  who  think  that  the  landlords,  who 
have  large  incomes,  can  better  spare  a 
portion  of  them,  than  we  can  support  star- 
vation ;  and  no  small  farmer  can  now  pay 
the  rent  he  has  been  doing,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  without  being  starved." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  give  me  your 
vote  *?  I  am  a  sworn  Protectionist,"  said 
the  baronet. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,  sir,"  answered  the 
farmer.  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  your 
interest.  But  I  won't  give  a  vote  to  sup- 
port a  law,  which  would  ruin  the  whole 
nation,  except  the  landlords,  and  them  too 
perhaps.  La!  sir,  you  fine  gentlemen 
don't  know  wliat  poor  people  are  thinking 
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in  these  days  ;  you  live  so  mucli  in  London 
and  foreign  parts,  and  you  are  so  busy 
amusing  yourselves.  But  I  hear  the 
people,  sir,  in  this  parish  ;  I  have  spoken 
•with  a  weaver  from  London  ;  and  I  have  a 
brother  at  Manchester,  and  he  tells  me 
what  they  are  saying  there.  They  are 
swearing  everywhere,  they  won't  submit 
to  have  dear  bread  again,  to  please  the 
gentry ;  and  it  is  my  real,  true  behef,  sir, 
that  they  would  rather  burn  down  every 
fine  house  in  England,  than  submit  to  that 
— and  that  is  what  makes  me  give  my 
vote  against  you.  Sir  Charles,  though  to 
speak  truth,  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot 
oblige  you,  sir  ;  but  I  am  a  true-born 
Enghshman,  and  my  vote  is  my  own,  sir, 
though  [  am  a  tenant." 

"  Then  you  cannot  be  my  tenant  any 
longer,  that  is  quite  clear,"  returned  the 
baronet.  "  Your  lease  was  out  at  May ; 
and  I  think  your  arrears  are  seventy 
pounds.  This  must  be  paid  to-morrow 
morning,  or  my  steward  has  orders  to  sell 
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off  your  stock,  without  further  delay.  I 
waut  no  radicals  on  my  land." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  farmer, 
doggedly,  "  I  expected  no  better.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  go,  for  if  I  staid,  I  should 
only  get  deeper  in  debt.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  Sir  Charles,  that  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way,  you  will  soon  have  no  farmers  at  all ; 
and  what  will  your  land  be  worth  then,  I 
should  like  to  know  V 

"  D — n  you,  sir,  what  business  is  that  of 
yours  !"  cried  the  baronet,  giving  way  to 
the  rage  he  had  suppressed,  as  long  as 
he  had  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  farmer's 
vote.  "  What  right  have  scoundrels  like 
you  to  have  an  opinion  1  I  want  none 
of  your  democratical  preaching  here !  I 
have  only  one  question  to  ask;  will  you 
give  me  your  vote  1 — yes  or  no  '?" 

*'  Then,  no — if  I  starve  for  it,"  answered 
Robson  sturdily. 

''  Then  you  quit  your  farm,  to-morrow," 
was  the  stern  reply. 

"  If  you  gentlemen  were  prudent,"  said 
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the  farmer,  whilst  he  paused  with  his 
hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  "you 
would  not  teach  such  as  I,  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  real  liberty  for  us,  till  we  get 
the  vote  by  Ballot !" 

"  You  will  have  no  vote  to-morrow,  at 
all"  said  Sir  Charles,  sarcastically ;  and 
then  addressing  the  servant,  who,  at  that 
moment,  appeared  in  answer  to  the  bell 
he  had  previously  rung,  he  said,  "  John, 
show  this  man  out  of  the  house,  in- 
stantly ;  and  remember,  if  ever  he  enters 
it  again,  you  lose  your  place,  Send  Clayton 
to  me !" 

The  farmer  departed  with  anotlier 
profound  sigh.  He  had  offered  up  his 
home,  and  even  his  country,  for  what  he 
considered  a  duty;  and,  though  his  con- 
science was  satisfied,  he  went  home  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  prepare  his  wife  and 
children  for  a  speedy  departure  for 
America. 

Mrs.  Clayton  entered  the  library,  soon 
after  his  departure  ;  and  closing  the  door 
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after  her,  she  enquired  in  a  fawning  and 
obsequious  manner,  what  Sir  Charles 
Trenton  required  of  her. 

"  I  require,"  he  said,  in  a  severe  tone, 
"  that  you  leave  this  house,  within  an 
hour!" 

"  Mercy  upon  rae  ;  how  have  I  offended 
you,  sir  V  she  enquired,  whilst  her  face 
turned  as  pale  as  death,  either  with  rage 
or  fear. 

''  I  have  discovered  some  of  your  intri- 
gues, Mrs.  Clayton,  that  is  all,"  said  the 
baronet,  with  the  greatest  tranquillity. 

"  My  intrigues,  sir  !  I  am  sure,  1  have 
never  intrigued,  except  for  your  service," 
cried  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  perfect 
innocence. 

"  I  have  known  for  some  time,  that  you 
have  a  son/'  said  her  master.  "Yes,  a  son, 
Mrs.  Clayton  ;  a  very  worthless  vagabond, 
who  is  always  hanging  about  my  house 
and  plantations." 

"  Really  sir,  you  have  lately  given  me  so 
many    curious    commissions   to   perform," 
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said  the  waiting-maid,  recovering  her  cou- 
rage, "  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  keep 
my  eye  on  so  many  things  at  once,  that  I 
found  the  lad  very  useful  to  do  messages, 
and  such  like." 

"  Very  probably,"  returned  Sir  Charles, 
*'  but,  whilst  you  have  been  pretending  to 
serve  me,  by  keeping  JVIiss  Carrington  and 
the  painter  from  each  other  ;  I  6nd  this 
vagabond  was  actually  employed  yesterday 
in  bringing  them  together." 

"  Then  it  was  entirely  without  my  know- 
ledge," returned  the  abigail. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that,"  was  Sir  Charles's 
cool  reply  ;  "but  you  are  quite  right  to  as- 
sert it.  No  doubt,  you  were  better  paid 
by  Mr.  Marston,  than  by  me.  But  you  will 
leave  this  house,  immediately." 

'*  Well,  really,  sir."  said  Mrs.  Clayton, 
now  melting  into  tears.  "  It  is  very  hard 
treatment,  Sir  Charles.  I,  who  have  ser- 
ved you  so  truly,  with  regard  to  my  lady, 
not  to  speak  of  Miss  Carrington — and  who 
have  kept  your  secrets,  sir — and  got  at  the 
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bottom   of  Mr.   Marston's  history,  sir — it 
really  is  yery  hard." 

"  It  is  only  what  you  deserve ;  and,  Fll 
tell  you   why,    if  you   make    me  angry,'' 
replied  the  Baronet,  with  cutting  severity, 
"  Your  brother    is    a    confounded    demo- 
crat ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the   warnings  I 
have    given    you,    refuses   me    his    vote. 
Your  vagabond  of  a  son    is  worse    still  ; 
and  goes  parading  about  the  town,    with 
a  loaf   and  a    death's    head  on    a    pole  ; 
and    they    are     both   raising    a    hue  and 
cry     in      all     the     pubhc-houses,     about 
free-trade  ;  till,  by  their  means,  I  shall  lose 
fifty   votes  in  this   neighbourhood.     And 
as   for   yourself,  Mrs.    Clayton,  I    cannot 
trust  you — you  were  seen   coming   out  of 
old  Lady  Charlotte's  room  the  other  night 
at  a  most  untimely  hour,  and  I  will  keep 
no  servant  in  my  house,  who  acts  as  a  spy, 
and  reports  my  family  affairs  to  that  tattling 
old    woman  for  the   amusement    ot    half 
London.    Therefore,  you  will  please  to  walk 
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off,  Mrs.  Clayton,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Cannot  you  let  me  stay,  sir,  till  after 
my  lady  is  dead,  Sir  Charles  V  she  re- 
turned, in  a  whining  voice  of  entreaty. 
"  The  doctor  has  just  told  me  she  cannot 
live  four-and -twenty  hours,  and  after  her 
death  nobody  will  wonder  at  my  going.'' 

"  You  shall  not  stay  an  hour,  I  tell  you," 
persisted  the  baronet.  "  You  shall  be  dis- 
appointed of  your  hopes  of  plunder,  for 
as  I  told  you,  I  will  have  no  spies  in  my 
house.  Go !  the  steward  will  pay  your 
wages,  and  let  me  see  no  more  of  you  ;  or 
you  may  have  cause  to  repent  it." 

There  was  a  cold  severity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  baronet's  countenance,  as 
he  uttered  these  w^ords,  which  completely 
silenced  even  the  audacious  waiting-woman ; 
for  her  conscience  warned  her  that  she  was 
in  his  power.  She  therefore  dropped  a  low 
curtesy  in  silence,  and  left  the  room. 

Though  this  woman  was  acquainted  with 
many    secrets,  which  Sir  Charles  Trenton 
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would  gladly  have  had  buried  in  oblivion, 
he  was  nov/  so  awakened  to  her  duplicit}^ 
that  he  rejoiced  to  get  her  out  of  his 
household,  and  defied  her  revenge. 

It  mattered  little,  he  considered,  what 
might  be  said  to  his  disadvantage  by  a 
creature  of  such  a  subordinate  class,  whose 
slanders  could  have  no  power  to  injure  a 
man  in  his  position  ;  and  as  he  had  no 
further  occasion  for  her,  he  was  glad  to 
save  the  allowance  he  had  hitherto  made 
her.  The  slave  had  done  his  work ;  he 
suspected  that  she  had  been  trying  to 
serve  herself  at  his  expense,  and  he  drove 
her  forth  fi^om  his  house,  as  he  would  a 
dog. 

It  was  late  that  night,  when  weep* 
ing  and  wailing,  and  clamouring  against 
Sir  Charles  Trenton,  for  his  shameful  con- 
duct, Mrs.  Clayton  arrived  at  her  brother's, 
farmer  Robson's,  with  her  luggage. 

There  were  many  well  filled  trunks ;  for 
the  abigail  had  contrived,  in  one  way  and 
another,  to  amass  a  pretty  good  collection 

VOL.  in.  I 
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of  worldl}^  goods  in  Lady  Trenton's  service, 
and  this  ^Yas  the  first  object  of  her  care. 
She  found  the  poor  people  all  astir,  pre- 
paring to  start,  as  soon  as  possible,  on 
their  voyage  to  another  hemisphere. 

But  the  farmer  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
lenting, and  when  he  heard  his  sister's 
story,  he  told  her  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  come  along  with  him  and  his 
family. 

"  WTiat  is  the  use,"  he  said,  "  for  a  man 
to  stay  in  England  to  starve  and  w^ork  his 
life  away  on  other  men's  lands,  when  he 
cannot  even  use  his  right  of  voting  as  he 
pleases,  without  danger  of  an  ejectment. 
No,  no,  I  have  done  with  England  till 
those  who  work  the  land,  own  the  land. 
That  is  what  I  call  true  liberty,  and  that 
we  shall  find  beyond  the  seas,  if  we  cannot 
be  free  here.  And  another  thing  they 
must  have  here,  is  more  voters,  and  the 
vote  by  ballot,  or  the  poor  will  always  be 
compelled  to  do  what  the  rich  order  them; 
for  that  is  what  they  call  representing  pro- 
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perty ;  just  as  if  a  poor  man's  labour  was 
not  a  property  to  represent,  as  much  as  a 
rich  man's  purse.  I  know  nothing  about 
politics  more  than  that." 

"  And  politics  are  not  a  woman's  busi- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Clayton,  "  but  I  know, 
that  women  are  shamefully  treated,  whe- 
ther rich  or  poor.  There  is  Sir  Charles 
Trenton  has  had  more  mistresses  in  his  day 
than  he  can  count ;  and  yet  he  turns  me 
out  of  the  house  after  being  his  slave  for 
ten  years,  just  because  I  happen  to  have  a 
poor  fatherless  boy  to  keep.  They  are 
precious  hypocrites  these  fine  gentlemen  ; 
but  if  we  waiting-maids  were  to  tell  all  the 
stories  we  know,  there  would  be  a  precious 
uproar  in  most  families." 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Ned  Foster,  himself,  who  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  finding  his  mother 
there. 

"  Aye,"  she  exclaimed,  giving  way  to  her 
passion,  when  she  saw  her  son.  "  It  is  all 
I  2 
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my  love  for  you,  has  got  rae  into  trouble.'* 

"I  cannot  understand  bow  that  could 
have  been!"  answered  the  lad,  sitting 
down  by  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  smoke 
from  a  short  pipe,  with  his  back  bent 
nearly  double,  and  his  legs  crossed  over 
each  other.  "I  suppose,  I  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  mammy,  for 
something,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. 

*'  Out  with  it  then,"  answered  Ked, 
saucily. 

"  Old  Lady  Charlotte,  who  is  staying  up 
at  Easton  Court,  promised  to  get  you  a 
good  place." 

*'  Very  kind  of  her,  certainly,"  said  the 
youth.  "  How  could  that  bring  you  into 
trouble  V 

''  Great  folks  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  "they  don't  do 
services  for  nothing.  She  only  promised  to 
help  me  in  case  I  helped  her.'' 
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"'  But  how  could  you  help  such  a  grand 
lady  as  that,  mammy  V  inquired  Ned, 
incredulously. 

*•  Oh,  I  have  helped  many  a  grand  lady 
in  my  day,  in  more  ways  than  one,"  an- 
swered the  abigail,  with  a  knowing  nod. 
"  She  did  not  ask  me  to  do  much,  that  is 
true.  She  is  too  old  for  love  affairs,  her- 
self. She  only  wanted  to  separate  a  cer- 
tain couple." 

"  Oh !  ho  !  I  understand  !"  cried  Ned, 
with  a  puff  of  smoke  curling  from  his 
mouth. 

"Sir  Charles,  it  seems,  has  found  out 
what  was  going  on,"  continued  his  mother. 
''  I  suppose  Miss  Carrington's  maid,  a 
pretty  young  flirt,  saw  me  coming,  very 
late  one  night,  out  of  the  old  lady's  room, 
and  has  watched  me  ever  since.  But 
though  Sir  Charles  has  turned  me  off,  he 
shall  rue  the  day,  when  he  defied  me. 
These  fine  gentlemen  despise  us,  and  so 
they  commit  themselves  in  our  presence, 
and  then  set  us  at  defiance,  as  if  we  were 
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stocks  and  stones,  but  he  is  in  ray  power, 
and  shall  be  stripped  of  house  and  lands, 
before  I  have  done  with  him/' 

"  Well  said,  mammy  !"  cried  Ned.  "Now 
tell  us,  how  you  will  manage  that;  I  will 
help  you,  with  all  my  might,  for  I  have 
owed  the  fellow  a  grudge  for  many  a  long 
day  ;  and  I  will  never  pardon  him,  the 
stroke  of  his  whip,  he  gave  me  in  the 
park,  he  may  depend  upon  that." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  farmer  Robson,  '*  he 
has  dealt  harder  with  me  and  mine,  than 
with  either  of  you  ;  but  neither  I,  nor  my 
"wife,  think  about  revenge,  though  he  is 
driving  us  to  end  our  days  in  banishment 
beyond  seas.  We  only  pray  God,  to 
change  his  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
such,  and  teach  them  to  know,  what  they 
make  poor  men  and  their  families  suffer." 

"  Aye,  they  Avould  grind  us  all  to  dust, 
just  to  keep  up  what  they  call  their  posi- 
tion," said  !Mrs.  Clayton,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  right  have  they  to  a 
position,  more  than  we  \     It  is  quite  cer- 
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tain  Sir  Charles  has  no  right  to  my  lady's 
estates,  nor  my  lady  either  !  at  least,  if 
reports  I  have  heard  are  true/' 

"  They  go,  after  Lady  Trenton's  death, 
to  Miss  Carrington,  as  I  have  heard,"  re- 
turned Ned,  "  and  a  precious  neat  little 
article  she  is,  to  my  thinking;  and  to  Mr. 
Leonard  Marston's  too,  or  I  am  mistaken." 

"  She  is  a  foolish  doll,"  returned  his 
mother,  sharply,  "  and  has  no  more  right 
to  the  lands,  than  Lady  Trenton." 

"  Y  ou  cannot  expect  us  to  be  such  fools 
as  to  believe  that !"  said  the  lad  knowingly. 

"She  was  always  known  to  be  a  great 
heiress,  and  all  the  men  servants  in  the 
house,  especially  those  who  wait  at  dinner, 
and  hear  and  see  what  is  going  on,  say 
that  Sir  Charles  is  making  love  to  her  him- 
self, to  be  ready  to  secure  her  and  the 
estates,  as  soon  as  he  decently  can,  after 
his  wife's  death." 

"  Then  he  may  spare  himself  the  trou- 
ble, or  be  content  to  take  the  lady^  without 
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the  money,"  cried  Clayton,  "  for  if  she  mar- 
ries him,  with  her  aunt's  lands  as  her  por- 
tion, I  shall  deserve  to  be  a  beggar  all  my 
days/^ 

"  Why,  mammy,  how  can  you  hinder 
the  beauty  marrying  who  she  pleases  1" 
inquired  Ned. 

"  I  can  make  her  a  beggar  !"  returned 
the  woman,  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
yindictive  malice  distorting  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  But  how  do  you  mean  to  set  about  it, 
mammy  ;  tell  us  that,"  said  the  youth,  who 
winked  at  Mrs.  Robson,  as  if  he  placed  no 
faith  in  his  mother's  menaces,  and  con- 
sidered all  she  said  as  the  idle  talk  of 
excited  passion. 

"Joe  Robson,"  cried  Mrs.  Clayton, 
shaking  the  poor  farmer,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  chair,  from  fatigue.  "  Do  you 
remember  the  parish  clerk's  pretty  daugh- 
ter, Jane  Dent  V' 

"  Yes  to  be  sure — I  was  her  sweetheart, 
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before  I  married  my  missis  here.  What 
of  her  r 

"  Do  you  remember  her  father  1" 

"  To  bo  sm^e  I  do.  A  keen,  drunken 
old  fellow^  with  one  eye.  I  think  he  was 
suspected  of  cheating,  in  some  way  or 
another." 

''There  were  two  registers,  one  of  a  mar- 
riage and  another  of  a  birth,  missing  out 
of  his  books,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  llobson. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  rejoined  the  abi- 
gail,  "  that  is  just  what  I  am  driving  at.  I 
was  a  girl  then,  and  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  church,  and  saw  the  wedding.  I 
remem'bered  it  when  I  heard  a  talk  about 
the  registers,  but  Dent  heard  that  I  had 
said  I  was  witness  to  the  wedding,  and  he 
gave  me  a  guinea,  and  said  a  gentleman 
sent  me  that  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  did 
not  understand  what  it  meant  then  ;  but  1 
do  now.  The  lady's  name  was  Marston, 
and  her  husband,  I  do  beUeve,  was  a  very 
great  man  ;  but  he  died,  and  I  heard  not 
long  ago,  that  the  lady  could  never  get  the 
T  5 
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register  either  of  her  own  marriage,  or  her 
child's  christening." 

Whilst  Mrs.  Clayton  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  Ned  sat  suddenly  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair,  and,  for  the  first  time,  listened 
eagerly  to  his  mother's  discourse. 

"  Marston  !  Marston !"  he  cried,  "  that 
is  curious.  Why  mammy,  you  told  me, 
yourself,  to  spread  abroad  a  report  that 
Mr.  Leonard  Marston  was  an  unfortunate 
love  child,  like  myself  ;  on  purpose,  you 
said,  to  break  off  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Carrington,  and  you  must  have  known  it 
was  not  true.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a 
kind  fellow  to  the  poor,  who  want  his  help  ! 
Surely  mother,  it  was  not  his  mother's 
marriage  that  you  saw  in  Brookdale 
church  V 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  though,"  answered  the 
waiting  woman,  without  replying  to  the 
beginning  of  this  speech.  "  I  forgot  the 
name  of  her  husband,  but  Sir  Charles  set 
me  on  to  find  out  something  against  Mr. 
Marston,  and  I  had  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  where  his  mother  was  born,  and 
there  I  learnt  that  his  father's  name  was 
Elsmere,  and  that  he  was  Lady  Trenton's 
micle ;  and  some  said  his  legitimate  son 
would  be  the  right  heir  to  all  her  ladyship's 
estates,  instead  of  Miss  Carrington.  Sir 
Charles  can  claim  nothing  but  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  his  wife  had  from  her  father, 
and  he  has  spent  that  long  ago." 

*'  I  could  never  understand,"  said  Robson, 
"  how  these  great  gentlemen  do  get  rid  of 
such  sums  of  money." 

"  La,  bless  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Clayton, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  of  the  world, 
*'  they  have  nothing  else  to  do !  what  with 
gambling,  and  women,  and  horses,  and 
servants,  a  long  purse  is  soon  run  out !" 

"  And  elections !"  muttered  the  farmer. 

"  Aye,  and  elections,"  said  the  woman. 
"  But,  perhaps,  that  is  the  only  profitable 
way  they  spend  money  in.  They  hope  to 
get  something  for  their  trouble  and  expense, 
when  they  get  into  parliament.  Dress  and 
Company  cost  a  great  deal,  and  then  they 
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think  nothing  good,  but  what  is  bought  at 
a  fine  shop,  where  they  pay  double  its 
value  ;  and  then  they  have  agents,  and 
stewards,  and  lawyers,  who  consider  it 
their  privilege  to  make  fortunes  out  of 
them.  Then,  we  servants,  make  hay  when 
the  sun  shines  ;  and  when  a  gentleman  be- 
gins to  feel  that  he  is  getting  into  debt,  he 
spends  twice  as  much  as  he  did  before,  to 
keep  up  his  position  I  the  truth  is,  there 
are  very  few  of  them  ever  trouble  their 
heads  to  inquire  whether  two  and  two  make 
four,  or  not/' 

"  y/ell,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
your  story  about  the  ^larstons  V  inquired 
Ned,  impatiently. 

'•  A  great  deal,"  answered  his  mother. 
''  Vnien  gentlemen  live  beyond  their  in- 
comes, they  don't  care  what  they  do,  to 
keep  up  appearances  ;  and,  people  say, 
Lady  Trenton's  father  was  one  of  that  sort. 
He  had  spent  half  of  liis  wife's  fortune, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  when 
his  eldest  brother  and  his  uncle  died,  and 
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SO  he  got  his  httle  nephew,  the  okl  uncle's 
right  heir,  put  out  of  the  way,  as  illegiti- 
mate, by  denying  that  his  brother  had  been 
legally  married.  Sir  Charles  Trenton  is 
just  as  bad,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  this  history  a  profound  secret.  I 
would  give  anything  to  get  hold  of  the 
lost  registers,  for,  without  them,  my  word 
would  go  for  nothing." 

"  They  were  burnt,  no  doubt,  long  ago," 
said  Farmer  llobson,  now  wide  awake. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Clayton.  "  Old  John  Dent  was  a 
cautious,  greedy  fellow,  they  say.  I  think 
it  not  unlikely,  he  may  have  kept  them,  to 
frighten  money  out  of  Mr.  Elsmere,  when 
he  wanted  it." 

"  But  he  died  very  poor,  in  the  work- 
house ;  and  I  never  heard  that  anybody 
ever  did  anything  for  him." 

"  The  Elsmere  family  was  long  abroad," 
returned  the  waiting- maid.  "  Now,  if  I 
xjould  only  get  these    registers,  the  right 
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heir  would  pay  me  a  good  round  sum  for 
such  evidences  of  his  rights  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Trenton  would  be  downright 
ruined.  It  is  worth  some  trouble  to  get 
hold  of  them!" 

'*  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Marston  would 
give  for  the  papers,  mammy  1"  inquired 
Ned,  looking  straight  at  the  fire,  whilst 
he  held  his  pipe  in  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb. 

"  You  blockhead  !  how  should  I  know  !" 
answered  his  mother.  '*  A  thousand  pounds 
is  what  I  should  ask.'' 

"Aye,  aye,  mammy,  get  it  if  you  can," 
retorted  the  youth  ;  and  he  laughed  loud 
and  long. 

"Well,  Ned,  my  boy,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  a  thinking,"  rejoined 
Clayton,  without  scolding  him,  as  he  ex- 
pected, for  his  mirth  ;  ''  if  I  get  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  will  be  as  good  a  thing  for 
you,  as  it  is  for  me." 

"  Perhaps !  but  I'd  rather  have  it  in  my 
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own  pocket,  for  all  that,"  said  her  son,  with 
a  knowing  wink. 

"  Old  D'Arcy  and  his  daughter,  they 
say,  lodge  with  the  curate  of  Brookdale," 
continued  Clayton.  "  I  suppose  you  saw 
them,  Ned,  sometimes,  when  they  were 
here  V 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  answered  the  youth, 
in  a  sulky  tone.     "  What  then  V 

"  Why,  if  anybody  knows  anything 
about  the  lost  registers,  it  is  those  people. 
There  was  a  story  about  the  old  man 
fainting  in  the  church,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Xobody  seemed  to  know  why 
he  was  there  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  who 
he  was,  I  thought  directly  about  his  wife 
having  been  Dent's  daughter,  and  that  he 
must  have  come  back  from  London  to  do 
something  about  those  papers.  You  may 
be  sure  the  clerk  confessed  something  to 
his  daughter,  before  his  death,  for  his 
conscience  troubled  him  sorely  as  he  grew 
old." 
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Ned  was  strangely  agitated  during  all 
this  speech  of  his  mother's.  He  first 
flushed  scarlet,  and  then  became  deadly 
pale  ;  but  he  turned  from  the  fire,  so  that 
his  face  was  entirely  in  shadow,  and  he  did 
not  utter  a  word.  He  was  afraid,  lest  the 
tremour  of  his  voice  might  attract  atten- 
tion." 

"  Poor  Kate  f  he  said,  at  last,  heaving 
a  deep  sigh  ;  and  he  spoke  in  so  sad  a  tone 
that  his  mother  was  perfectly  astonished. 

*'  Poor  r'  she  cried.  "  Yes,  I  hear  she 
and  her  father  are  little  better  than  beg- 
gars ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  they  have 
these  papers,  they  might  be  got  out  of 
them  for  a  very  small  sum.  That  is  what 
I  want  you  to  do,  Ned." 

"  You  do,  do  you  ?"  was  the  youth's 
saucy  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  beg  you  wont  play 
the  fool  now,"  answered  the  abigail, 
sharply. 

"  You    would    prefer    my    playing    the 
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rogue,   no  doubt  V  inquired  Ned,  with  a 
quick,  piercing  glance  at  his  mother. 

"I  see  no  roguery  in  trying  to  make  as 
good  a  bargain  for  ourselves  as  we  can," 
rejoined  the  waiting-gentlewoman,  whose 
acquaintance  with  polished  society  made 
her  sense  of  her  own  interest  much  keener 
than  that  of  her  half  savage  son. 

"  You  forget,  mother,"  he  replied,  with 
a  very  sly  glance,  "you  never  sent  me  to 
school." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  business 
in  hand  V  she  sharply  demanded. 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  1  If  I  cannot  read 
writing,  how  shall  I  know  whether  Kate 
D'Arcy  gives  me  the  right  papers,  or  not ; 
supposing  even,  that  she  has  got  them  1" 

"  Bring  them  to  me,  and  T  will  soon  tell 
you,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Get  hold  of 
them,  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done  to-morrow,"  returned  Ned,  quietly. 
"  But  I  must  tell  you,  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  hope  of  the  D'Arcys  having  these 
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registers,  for  they  are  living  with  old  Mr. 
IMarston,  and  he  and  his  nephew  are  so 
kind  to  them,  that  they  never  would  have 
kept  back  things,  which  they  must  know, 
according  to  what  you  say,  would  make 
Mr.  Leonard  a  rich  man." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,''  muttered  Clayton. 
*'  Oh,  how  I  should  glory,  if  that  saucy 
Miss  Carrington,  who,  I  don't  doubt,  got 
me  sent  out  of  the  house,  after  rejecting 
Mr.  Marston  with  scorn,  as  the  base-born 
painter,  was  to  find  out,  that  he  was  her 
own  legitimate  cousin,  and  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  estates  she  is  so  proud  of.  She 
may  cry  her  eyes  out  before  she  gets  him 
back  again." 

To  this  Ned  made  no  reply.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  spoke  a  few  sad  words  to  each 
other,  concerning  their  departure  on  the 
morrow,  and  then  retired,  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  humble  bed-room,  they  had 
occupied  for  twenty-one  years. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  also,  slept  at  the  farm- 
house, though  she  said,  she  intended  to  re- 
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move  into  the  town  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  election  was  to  begin  ;  and  her  son,  as 
usual,  crept  into  his  loft.  But  he  did  not 
remain  there.  Whilst  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  farm  were  fast  asleep,  he 
was  traversing  the  country  with  rapid 
strides  towards  the  villao:e  of  Brookdale. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Subdued  with  toil,  by  anguish  rent, 
His  Self  upbraidings  found  a  vent. 
*  Wretch  that  I  am,'  he  sighing  said — 
'  Now  lasting  servitude's  my  lot, 
My  birth  contemn'd.' 

Moore's  Fables. 


When  Kate  D'Arcy  returned  to  the 
curate's,  after  her  interview  with  Lady 
Trenton,  her  first  inquiry  was  for  Leonard 
Marston ;  and  eager  to  recount  to  him  all 
she  had  heard  from  Lady  Trenton,  whilst 
every  word  was  yet  fresh  in  her  memory, 
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slie  was  greatly  disappointed  to  hear,  that 
he  had  ridden  out  with  Mr.  Cosway,  who 
had  called  for  him,  about  an  hour  before. 
The  servant  did  not  know  whither  he  was 
gone  ;  but  he  had  left  a  message  for  Mr. 
Marston,  saying,  that  he  should  most  pro- 
bably remain  all  night  from  home. 

The  dangerous  state  of  Lady  Trenton 
made  Kate  peculiarly  regret  the  delay, 
which  Leonard's  absence  must  occasion,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  and  had  she 
known  where  to  find  him,  she  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  gone  at  once  in  quest 
of  him.  By  Lady  Trenton's  desire,  she 
was  to  impart  the  story  to  no  one  but  the 
artist,  so  that  till  his  return  she  could 
make  no  disclosures  to  his  uncle,  nor  to 
her  father  ;  she  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
subdue  her  impatience,  though  it  was  very 
great. 

Her  father  had  inquired  for  her  several 
times,  during  her  absence  ;  but,  contented 
when  he  again  saw  her  near  him,  he  soon 
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began  to  doze  in  his  arm  chair,  and  the 
girl  sat  and  worked  at  his  side. 

Sometimes  in  that  still  chamber,  she 
thought,  with  happy  tranquillity,  of  the 
good  fortune  which  awaited  the  beloved 
companion  of  her  childhood,  and  rejoiced 
that  those  who  had  despised  and  rejected 
him^  would  be  compelled  to  honour  and 
respect  him,  even  in  compliance  with  their 
cherished  prejudices;  for  he  would  soon, 
she  hoped,  possess  the  wealth  and  rank, 
the  want  of  which  had  hitherto  been  his 
only  defect.  But  it  needed  no  worldly 
advantages  to  increase  his  value  in  her 
estimation,  for  he  had  always  been  per- 
fection in  her  eyes,  and  her  attachment  to 
him  had  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  She  saw 
for  him  a  future  of  prosperous  days,  and 
she  rejoiced,  though  she  knew  that  she 
must  for  ever  toil  on,  in  the  shadow  of 
poverty. 

She  had  also  another   quiet  source    of 
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pleasure;  whenever  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  she  gazed  with  earnest 
thankfuhiess  on  her  father,  for  his  excite- 
ment was  fast  subsiding  ;  and  though  he 
spoke  Httle,  there  was  a  peaceful  calm  on 
his  countenance,  which  betokened  internal 
rest.  She  thanked  God  that  he  had  given 
her  the  power,  and  the  privilege,  to  sup- 
port her  beloved  parent  in  his  feeble  old 
age,  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  She 
did  not  covet  wealth — she  did  not  covet 
idleness — the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  duty, 
by  her  own  industry,  afforded  her  a  far 
higher  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  than 
either  could  have  done. 

She  thought  frequently,  with  commiser- 
ation of  Lady  Trenton,  and  her  sad  des- 
tiny, which  seemed  a  warning  to  all  those, 
who  set  an  undue  value  on  wealth  and 
rank. 

As  night  approached,  the  good  curate 
came  into  the  room,  and  prayed  with  them, 
and  blessed  them  ;  and  then  the  old  weaver 
went  to  rest,  and  Kate  sat  down  by  the 
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bedside,  to  work  and  watch,  till  her  father 
fell  asleep. 

The  window  of  the  room  opened  upon 
the  garden,  and  Kate,  anxious  to  hear  if 
Marston  returned  that  night,  did  not  close 
the  shutter.  It  was  near  midnight,  and 
convinced,  at  length,  that  he  w^ould  not 
come  home,  till  the  morrow,  she  arose  to 
oo  to  her  own  chamber.  She  had  not 
reached  the  door,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  slight  tap  at  the  window.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  it  was  repeated,  and  a 
man's  face  was  pressed  close  up  to  the 
glass.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  with 
her  candle  in  her  hand,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Kate,"  said  a  voice 
without,  "it  is  only  Ned  Foster.  But  I 
must  speak  a  word  to  you.  If  you  won't 
let  me  in,  at  least  open  the  window." 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  signed  im- 
patiently to  him  to  begone. 

"  I  won't  go,  that  is  positive,"  he  re- 
turned.    "  Don't  be  a  fool !  what  harm  can 
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it  do  you  to  open  the  window  1  it  is  no 
joke,  I  promise  you/'  he  continued,  after 
a  pause ;  "  our  good  luck,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
ston's  too,  may  depend  upon  what  I  have 
in  hand.  Open  the  window,  Kate!  If 
you  don't,  you  will  drive  me  to  do  some- 
tiling  desperate." 

Thus  he  went  on,  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  now  threatening,  then  coaxing 
her,  till  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  he 
finally  disappeared. 

Kate,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm,  siill  stood  listening  for  several 
minutes,  before  she  left  her  father's  room  ; 
and  when  she  did  so,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  alarm  on  Marston's  account,  and  of 
regret,  that  she  had  not  ascertained  from 
Ned,  what  had  induced  him  to  come 
thither,  at  such  an  untimely  hour. 

She  crossed  the  passage,  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  little  room  beyond.  The  first 
object  she  there  beheld,  was  Ned  Foster. 

"  Don't  scream,   Kate,"  he  said,  holding 
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up  his  finger.     "  I  am  not  come  to  murder 

you." 

"  Ob,  Ned,  how  could  you  possibly  get 
in  1"  cried  the  girl,  in  the  greatest  agi- 
tation. 

"  By  the  pantry  window,"  said  the 
youth.  "  I  knew  the  trick  of  that,  long 
ago  ;  and  so,  when  you  were  so  obstinate, 
I  thought  I  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
taken  up  for  a  thief  I  want  to  know 
where  Mr.  Leonard  Marstonis  to  be  found; 
for  I  hear  he  is  away,  and  I  must  see  him 
wherever  he  is,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"  He  rode  out,  this  afternoon,  with  Mr. 
Cosway  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  where  they  are 
gone,"  answered  tlie  girl. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  know,"  said  Ned.  "  The 
servants  told  me,  at  Easton  Court,  that  Mr. 
Cosway  is  gone  to  dine,  and  stay  all  night, 
at  Lord  Dornton's.  The  groom  was  very 
vexed;  for  he  wanted  to  get  into  town,  to 
see  the  election,  to-morrow.      That  is  ten 
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miles  off,  so  as  I  cannot  get  a  horse  any 
where,  at  this  time  of  night,  I  must  walk  it, 
I  suppose." 

'•But  why  do  you  want  to  see  Mr. 
Marston  in  such  haste  V  enquired  Kate, 
with  some  anxiety. 

'•  To  tell  him  a  piece  of  good  news,"  an- 
swered the  youth.  "  Such  good  news  as 
men  don't  hear  twice  in  their  lives.  I 
hope  he  will  pay  me  roundly  for  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  in  such  a  hurry,  Kate.  If 
nobody  gets  before  me,  it  will  be  the  ma- 
king of  me;  and  it  is  not  for  the  love  of 
him,  Kate,  but  for  the  love  of  you,  that  I 
am  running  like  a  wdld  cat  over  the  coun- 
try, in  the  dead  of  the  night.  I  shall  be  a 
rich  man,  to-morrow  ;  and,  then,  maybe 
you  will  not  say  me  no  again.  My  pre- 
cious mother  is  going  to  America  with  the 
Robsons  so  she  won't  plague  you  ;  and  I 
will  take  care  of  your  old  father,  Kate,  as 
if  he  was  my  own." 

"  For  shame,  Ned,  to  force  your  way 
into  the  curate's  house  for  nothing  but  to 
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talk  such  nonsense  to  me  at  this  dead  hour 
of  the  night/'  said  the  girl,  indignantly. 
"  If  you  do  not  go  away  this  very  instant, 
[  will  call  out  for  assistance  ;  and  you  shall 
be  turned  out.'' 

Xed  gazed  at  her,  as  she  spoke,  with 
looks  of  the  most  passionate  and  wild  ad- 
miration, and  then  he  laughed. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  poor  old  curate 
turning  me  out,"  he  said.  "  No,  no,  Kate 
don't  be  such  a  fool.  You  know  very  well, 
1  mean  you  nothing  but  good  ;  and  I  love 
you  every  day  more  and  more.  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  soul ;  and,  by  heaven,  if 
you  don't  listen  to  me  and  believe  me, 
Kate,  you'll  drive  me  to  something  despe- 
rate. I  cannot  go  on  long  in  the  way  I 
have  done  lately.  I  think  of  nothing  but 
you,  Kate.  Day  and  night  I  am  longing 
for  you ;  and  yet,  I  hardly  ever  get  a 
sight  of  you.  I  might  as  well  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  once." 

'*Why  don't  you  go  to  America  with 
•your  mother?"  asked  Kate,  gently. 
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"  You  ask  me  that  question  \"  demanded 
Ned,  with  a  wild  burst  of  passionate  indig- 
nation. ''You  ask  me  why  I  don't  cut  my 
own  throat  !  Oh,  Kate,  Kate/'  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 
and  an  expression  of  the  most  profound 
despair,  "  it  is  plain  you  don't  understand 
what  I  feel  for  you,  or  you  would  never 
think  that  I  could  put  the  wide  seas  be- 
tween us,  by  my  own  free-will !  that  I 
could  go  away,  for  ever,  where  my  eyes 
should  never  more  see  you,  nor  my  ears 
hear  the  ^sound  of  your  voice.  Sweet, 
gentle,  good  Kate,  do  believe  that  I  love 
you  ;  that  I  worship  you,  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  with  my  whole  soul,  and  that 
there  is  no  peace  for  me,  nor  any  hope 
where  you  are  not." 

"  I  do  believe  it,"  answered  the  girl, 
greatly  moved,  "and  I  am  grateful,  though 
I  cannot  return  your  love." 

"  Ah,  Kate,  you  despise  rae — you 
despise  the  poor  child  of  shame,"  he  said, 
mournfully,  ''  and  I  know  I  am  unworthy 
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of  you — but  I  will  mend,  Kate.  It  was 
only  neglect  and  scorn,  which  made  me 
bad  ;  but  love  me,  Kate,  and  I  will  become 
like  a  new  creature.  I  will  work  for  you 
like  a  slave.  But  you  shall  not  answer  me 
now — I  will  come  again  to-morrow  when  I 
am  rich — and  then  by  all  the  powers  on 
earth  you  shall  not  say  me  nay.'" 

*'  Go  then  now,"  answered  Kate.  "  If 
you  have  any  regard  for  my  good  name,  go 
in  peace;  but,  remember,  I  give  you  no 
hope  that  I  shall  ever  change.'' 

"  You  shall  give  me  one  kiss,  though, 
now,  and  the  hope  you  may  give  me  to- 
morrow,'^ cried  the  youth,  approaching 
Kate  Tivith  an  expression  in  his  flashing 
eyes,  which  frightened  her  more  than  all 
that  had  yet  passed. 

*'  Is  it  a  proof  of  your  love  to  insult  me, 
Avhen  I  am  alone  and  unprotected  V  she 
cried,  regarding  him,  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  indignant  contempt  that  he 
shrunk  back  in  consternation.  "  Begone, 
I  command  you — Begone  at  once,  or  you 
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shall  have  bitter  cause  to  repent  your 
audacity.     I  have  been  patient  too  long." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Ned,  in  an  altered 
tone.  "  I  would  not  give  you  pain,  Kate 
— no,  not  for  my  life  ;  but  when  I  am 
near  you,  I  hardly  know  w^hat  I  say  or  do 
— Say  you  forgive  me,  and  I  will  go — 
Don't  let  us  part  in  anger." 

"  Well,  then,  go — I  bear  you  no  enmity, 
only  leave  me.  I  will  unbar  the  door,  and 
let  you  out  that  way,"  replied  the  girl, 
mildly;  and,  then  returning  to  the  passage, 
she  gently  withdrew  the  bolts  of  a  door 
leading  to  the  garden. 

Ned  watched  her  mournfully,  but  he 
neither  assisted  her,  nor  spoke  another 
w^ord,  till  the  night  air  blew  in  upon 
them. 

'*  God  bless  you,  Kate,"  he  then  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  and  soften  your  heart  ! 
I  hope  you  will  be  kinder  when  we  meet 
again,''  and  then,  before  the  girl  was 
aware  of  his  intention,  he  snatched  her 
hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
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In  another  moment,  he  had  disappeared 
into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  night. 

Kate  hastened  to  close,  and  make  fast 
the  door ;  but  though  dehghted  at  being 
once  more  alone,  she  felt  pitj  for  the  un- 
fortunate young  man,  whom  society  from 
.the  hour  of  his  birth  had  cast  from  it  to 
struggle  through  life  unguided,  under  the 
mere  impulse  of  his  passionate  nature  ; 
without  aid,  either  from  moral,  or  religious 
instruction. 

Ned  was  perfectly  correct,  when  he  said, 
that  Cos  way  had  gone  to  Lord  Dorn  ton's. 
That  nobleman  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
acquirements,  and  a  distinguished  patron 
of  art.  He  had  invited  Leonard  several 
times  to  visit  him,  when  his  engagements 
had  prevented  his  doing  so,  and  the  artist 
had  rightly  supposed,  that  when  he  rode 
over  to  pay  a  morning  call,  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  return  home  that  night. 

Cosway  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had 
no  further  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  artist's 
favour  with    Miss  Carrington,  and  liking 
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him  as  an  agreeable  companion  and  a  man 
of  talent,  he  was  again  his  very  good 
friend.  He  was  perfectly  sure  he  would 
never  come  to  Easton  Court  again,  so  he 
had  no  fear  of  committing  himself  by  pro- 
longing the  acquaintance.  He  felt  rather 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow's  mortification, 
on  the  whole;  so  anxious  to  escape  going 
to  the  election,  as  his  political  principles 
did  not  accord  with  those  of  his  host,  he 
had  come  over  to  Brookdale  to  call  upon 
him,  and  to  propose  their  going  together 
to  Lord  Dornton's. 

The  Earl  was  unmarried ;  but  he  had  a 
large  party  of  gentlemen  staying  in  the 
house,  and  he  insisted  that  the  barrister 
and  the  artist  should  remain  his  guests  till 
the  following  day. 

ir  The  conversation  at  the  dinner  table  re- 
lated exclusively  to  objects  of  high  intel- 
lectual interest,  in  wiiich  Marston,  from 
his  various  and  extensive  knowledge,  was 
able  to  bear  a  distinguished  part,  and  the 
necessity  for  exertion  did  much  to   divert 
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his  mind  from  his  recent  cares  and  disap- 
pointments. 

Men  know  little  of  that  sentimental 
feeling,  which  young  ladies  call  love,  and 
which  they  are  fully  persuaded  ought 
to  survive  the  annihilation  of  hope.  Per- 
sonal insult,  sucli  as  Marston  had  received, 
and  a  full  conviction  that  the  girl  who  had 
rejected  his  affection  with  scorn,  had 
proved  herself  unworthy  of  the  further 
attachment  of  a  man  possessed  of  the 
smallest  share  of  honest  pride,  and  self- 
respect.  Some  men,  perhaps  of  less  de- 
cided and  energetic  character  than  the 
artist,  might  have  been  for  weeks  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery  of  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  woman  he  had  fondly  believed 
a  model  of  perfection  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Marston.  His  imagination 
had  for  a  time  deceived  his  reason  ;  but 
though  the  dream  had  been  somewhat 
rudely  destroyed,  he  rejoiced  that  it  was 
so,  and  blamed  his  own  folly  at  being  de- 
luded by  beauty,  so  far  as  to  believe  its 
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vaiu  possessor  endowed  witli  every  virtue. 
But  bis  passionate  ardour  had  been  the 
transient  self-dehision  of  a  fervent  brain, 
and  was  dispelled  when  his  reason  regained 
the  mastery.  He  now  felt  even  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  first  day,  when 
he  beheld  Miss  Carrington  surrounded 
by  admirers,  the  most  flattering  beauty 
of  the  French  ambassador's  ball,  at  Rome, 
that  she  was  not  a  wife  for  him,  under  any 
circumstances. 

His  return  to  the  society  of  men  of 
talent,  at  Lord  Dorn ton's,  and  the  delight 
of  hearing  high  social  and  artistic  subjects 
discussed  with  discrimination  and  feeling, 
by  superior  minds,  to  whom  he  could  pour 
out  in  reply  his  own  profoundest  thoughts, 
without  fear  of  being  misjudged  by  pre- 
judice or  misunderstood  by  folly — the 
charm  of  high  intellectual  conversation, 
seemed  to  awaken  a  new  world  to  his  pur- 
suit, and  restored  the  healthy  tone  and 
activity  of  his  mind. 

Love    may  be    woman's    world  ;     but 
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though  it  soothes  and  gladdens  the  heart 
of  man,  and  cheers  him  in  the  battle  of 
life,  he  has  lofty  duties  to  perform,  and 
strong  energies  to  content,  and  none  but 
the  idle  and  the  weak,  are  long  the  slaves  of 
this  engrossing  passion  for  a  woman  who 
has  proved  herself  both  unworthy  and  un- 
grateful. 

All  the  gentlemen  assembled  at  Lord 
Dornton's  were  partizans  of  free  trade,  and 
those  who  were  electors,  promised  to  ac- 
company their  host,  on  the  following  day, 
to  give  their  votes  for  the  candidate  opposed 
to  Sir  Charles  Trenton. 

As  neither  Cos  way  nor  Marston  were  of 
this  number,  they  agreed  to  arise  at  an 
early  hour,  and  ride  over  to  a  celebrated 
ruin,  about  ten  miles  distant,  which  the 
artist  had  long  wished  to  see.  They  re- 
turned at  one  o'clock,  by  Lord  Dornton's 
invitation,  to  rest  their  horses,  and  take 
some  refreshment  on  their  way  home. 

During  their  absence,  Ned  Foster 
iirhved  in  search  of  Marston  j  but  though 
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he  asked  many  questions,  the  servants  were 
not  disposed  to  give  any  information,  to 
such  a  vagabond  as  he  appeared  to  be. 
All  he  could  learn  was,  that  Lord  Dornton 
had  ridden  over  to  the  election  in  the  town, 
and  thither  he  accordingly  followed,  hoping 
that  by  some  chance  he  might  meet  the 
artist  there. 

Before  Marston's  return  to  the  mansion 
of  the  nobleman,  he  was  already  several 
miles  distant,  and  the  servants  totally  for- 
got to  tell  Leonard  that  a  youth,  whom  they 
regarded  as  a  common  beggar,  had  in- 
quired for  him.  They  only  delivered  him 
a  letter,  which  had  been  left  there  for  him 
during  his  absence,  by  a  woman  whom  no 
one  knew. 

It  was  exceedingly  ill  written,  and  worse 
spelt,  but  its  contents  strongly  excited 
Marston's  curiosity,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
read  it,  than  he  decided  at  once  to  go  in 
compliance  with  a  request  therein  expressed 
to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  fir  plantation, 
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between  Easton  Court  and  the  village  of 
Brookdale. 

The  letter  intimated  that  the  writer  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  history 
of  Leonard  Marston,  and  had  it  in  her 
power  to  replace  him  in  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  honours  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived. 

Though  the  artist  placed  little  reliance 
on  such  promises,  it  w  as  only  natural,  that 
they  should,  in  some  degree,  excite  his 
curiosity  and  his  hopes;  and  he  felt  it 
almost  a  duty,  to  investigate  the  matter 
further.  He  said  nothing  to  Cos^vay  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  they  rode 
together,  till  the  roads  divided,  which  led 
to  theii*  respective  homes.  There  they 
parted,  and  the  painter  w\is  left  at  liberty 
to  proceed  alone  to  the  place  of  assignation, 
mentioned  in  the  letter. 

His  heart  beat  with  involuntary  agitation, 
as  he  approached  the  place  of  appointment, 
and  a  thousand  fancies  thronged  upon  his 
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ever  active  brain.  It  was  necessary  to 
dismount  from  his  horse,  at  the  corner  of 
a  narrow  road,  and  having  tied  the  animal 
to  a  gate,  he  proceeded  to  ascend  a  steep 
and  stony  path,  up  a  rugged  hill,  whose 
summit  was  crowned  by  a  large  fir  plan- 
tation. 

Here  he  soon  descried,  at  some  distance 
before  him,  a  female  figure,  sitting  ap- 
p'^rently  watching  for  him,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wood,  and  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment were  great,  when,  on  coming 
near  him,  he  recognized  Mrs.  Clayton,  the 
infamous  waiting- maid  of  Lady  Trenton, 
whom  he  had  no  doubt  had  defrauded  poor 
Kate  D'Arcy. 

His  remembrance  of  that  story,  rendered 
him  little  inclined  to  place  any  confidence 
in  the  abigail,  and  though  she  curtesied 
with  the  most  cringing  servility,  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  he  scarcely  returned  her 
salutation. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand,  is  the  ob- 
ject   for    which    you    have    brought    me 
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hither  V  he  asked  her  sternly,  and  ab- 
ruptly. 

"I  have  not  done  so,  sir,  on  my  own 
account,"  she  submissively  rephed,  "  but  I 
heard,  sir,  that  your  enemies  had  spread  a 
malicious  report  about,  cancerning  you, 
which  I  know  to  be  a  positive  lie.'* 

"  And  what  may  that  be  V  asked 
Marston,  with  a  cold  haughtiness  of  man- 
ner, which  somewhat  disconcerted  even 
the  audacious  Mrs.  Clayton. 

"  La,  sir,  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  V  she  replied  with  a  servile 
smile,  "  you  must  know  very  well,  why 
Sir  Charles  Trenton  sent  you  out  of  the 
house,  and   why  Miss  Carrington  refused 

you." 

"  ]f  you  have  anything  of  importance  to 
say  to  me,  say  it  at  once,"  said  the  painter 
sternly,  and  repressing,  with  some  difficulty, 
the  words  of  indignation  which  rose  to  his 
lips. 

"  Well,  sir,  don't  be  impatient,  I  mean 
no  harm,  that  you   should  take  me  up  so 
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sharply.  What  will  you  say,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  you  come  of  as  good  a  family  as 
the  proudest  of  them  all,  and  that  your 
father  and  mother,  were  as  honestly  mar- 
ried, as  Miss  Carrington's  own  parents?" 

"  If  an}^  one  can  prove  this,  why  has  it 
been  kept  so  long  a  secret?"  demanded 
Marston,  with  evident  incredulity. 

"  Why,  really  sir.  I  cannot  answer  your 
questions,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton  ;  "  perhaps 
the  witnesses  were  some  of  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  it  is  certain  the  marriage  regis- 
ter was  missing  ;  but  one  person,  who  was 
present  at  the  wedding,  having  lately 
heard  the  scandalous  stories  in  circulation, 
to  your  disadvantage,  would  be  very  ready 
to  come  forward,  and  swear  to  that  fact, 
if  she  could  be  sure  of  a  handsome  pay- 
ment !" 

''Payment  for  what?"  was  Marston's 
laconic  inquiry. 

"  For  establishing  your  right,  as  the  le- 
gitimate heir,  to  all  Lady  Trenton's  estates, 
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and  proving  that  Mr.  Elsmere,  her  lady- 
ship's uncle,  was  your  lawful  father." 

"  Good  heaven,  are  you  sure  of  wliat 
you  say'?"  demanded  the  artist,  to  whom 
this  information  was  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity, for  he  had  never  yet  been  informed 
of  his  father's  name." 

"  So,  sir,  I  have  moved  you  at  last,"  re- 
turned the  waiting  woman,  with  a  trium- 
phant smile,  when  she  observed  the  agita- 
tion of  the  young  man's  countenance.  ''Surely, 
your  uncle,  the  curate,  must  have  informed 
you,  before  this,  who  your  father  was  V 

"  Never,"  replied  Marston.  "  And  now, 
I  must  have  further  proof  than  merely 
your  word,  before  I  can  believe  so  incredi- 
ble a  story." 

"  Must  you,  sir !"  cried  Clayton,  fixing 
her  keen,  cunning  eyes  searchingly  upon 
him,  as  if  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how 
much  she  could  force  from  him,  for  her  in- 
telligence. But  she  had  not  been  used  to 
deal    with   men    of    Marston's    character 
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and  abilities ;  and  she  felt  baffled,  and 
almost  dismayed,  when  she  met  his  calm, 
determined  gaze.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  turn  the  vices  of  the  great  to  her 
profit ;  but  here,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  found  a  man  in  whom  there 
was  nothing  evil  to  work  upon.  She 
could  neither  flatter  nor  betray.  With 
her  natural  shrewdness,  she  understood 
that  J\Iarston  was  not  to  be  played  with ; 
and  that  if  she  wished  to  get  money 
out  of  him,  she  must  come  to  the  point  at 
once. 

*'  Well  sir,"  she  said,  clearing  her  throat, 
"  if  you  think  the  whole  truth  worth  know- 
ing, you  must  agree  to  pay  for  it,  as  I  told 
you  before." 

"•  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  artist,  "  I 
know  already  you  are  fond  of  mone3\ 
W^hat  do  you  expect?" 

*'  Five  hundred  pounds,"  answered  the 
woman,  coolly  ;  "  and  if  you  succeed  in 
getting  back  all  the  great  estates,  I  should 
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expect  that  you  would  settle  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  on  rae,  for  life/' 

"And  you  presume  that  the  evidence 
you  have  to  produce,  is  sufficient  to  assure 
the  acknowledgment  of  my  rights,  as  Mr. 
Elsmere's  legitimate  son,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice V  demanded  Leonard. 

"Yes,  sir,''  said  the  woman,  with  the 
utmost  effrontery. 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Clayton,  this  is  a  very 
bold  and  extraordinary  assertion,"  returned 
Marston  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  must 
make  farther  enquries,  before  I  can  at  all 
estimate  the  value  of  the  disclosures  you 
speak  of.  If  my  father  and  mother  were 
legally  married  there  must  be  a  marriage 
register." 

"  No,  sir,  the  register  is  not  forth- 
coming. That  was  the  cause  of  all  your 
mother's  troubles,"  said  Clayton,  eagerly, 
for  she  did  not  perceive  the  drift  of  Mars- 
ton's  question.  "  It  is  said  that  the 
registers  of  the  marriage  and  the  birth 
were  both  destroyed." 
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*'  They  were — were  they  V  returned  the 
artist,  "  I  should  think,  then,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, you  have  very  little  evidence  to 
produce  which  is  worth  paying  for." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  there,  sir,"  she 
sharply  replied.  "  It  is  just  the  want  of 
the  registers,  which  makes  the  evi- 
dence of  a  living  witness  worth  untold 
gold." 

"  As  I  told  you  before,"  rejoined  Mars- 
ton,  "  I  must  enquire  further  into  this 
matter,  before  I  can  form  any  opinion, 
If  what  you  say  is  true,  the  whole  affair  is 
a  matter  of  business,  in  which  no  mystery 
is  necessary.  I  cannot  come  again  to  meet 
you  in  an  out  of  the  way  place,  like  this, 
but  must  know  w^here  you  are  commonly 
to  be  found  ;  so  that  I  may  send  for  you, 
if  I  think  your  disclosures,  worthy  of  fur- 
ther attention." 

'•  That  is  my  direction,  at  present,  sir," 
answered  Clayton,  giving  the  artist  a  card. 
"  But  you  must  decide  quickly,  for  I  shall 
only  remain  iu  the  town,  a  few  days  longer; 
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and,  intend  sailing,  shortly,  for  America, 
\vitli  my  brother  Eobson  and  his  family. 
Sir  Charles  Trenton  has  used  me  shame- 
fully, sir  ;  and  nothing  but  my  desire  to 
be  revenged  on  him,  could  make  me  stay 
one  day  longer  in  tliis  part  of  the  country. 
He  is  watching,  like  a  resurrectionist,  for 
his  wife's  death  ;  and  he  means  to  secure 
her  estates,  so  soon  as  his  mourning  is 
off,  by  marrying  Miss  Carrington.  That 
is  why  he  made  her  refuse  you !  He  is 
mad  for  her  !  But  he  is  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt ;  so  if  you  have  a  proper  spirit, 
and  manage  to  get  your  rights  estabhshed, 
they  wont  have  a  shilling  to  marry  upon, 
with  all  their  pride  V^ 

"  You  seem  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  family,"  said  ^larston, 
coolly. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  that  is  the  best  part  of 
my  trade  !"  said  the  woman  laughing  sau- 
cily. "  Family  secrets  pay  better  than 
wages.  But  I  am  out  of  that  family  now, 
sir,  and  ready  to  do   all  in  my  power  to 
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help  you  ;  I  can  say  no  more.  But  I  am  a 
poor  woman,  and  you  cannot  wonder,  when 
you  are  likely  to  get  so  much  by  my  help, 
that  I  just  try  to  make  sure  of  a  trifle,  to 
keep  me  above  want." 

"  It  is  perfectly  natural,"  replied  Leonard. 
"  So  now  good  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, and  if  I  find  that  you  and  your  wit- 
ness are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  me,  J 
will  let  you  know." 

So  saying,  the  artist  turned  away,  and 
ran  quickly  down  the  hill  to  the  gate  where 
he  had  left  his  horse. 

"  That  is  as  shrewd  a  fellow  as  ever  I 
met  witli  yet,  in  all  the  course  of  my  life,'* 
thought  Mrs.  Clayton,  as  she  watched 
Leonard  mount,  and  ride  down  the  road 
towards  Brook  dale  ;  "  but  he  changed 
colour  for  all  that,  when  I  talked  of  Sir 
Charles's  marrying  Miss  Carrington;  and  I 
warrant  I  will  get  something  out  of  him 
yet,  before  I  have  done  with  him.  I  would 
freely  have  given  ten  guineas  to  have  known 
a  month  ago,  that  the  girl  in  the  city  was 
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Kate  D'Arcy,  old  Dent's  grand- daughter. 
1  hope  Ned  has  been  at  work  there,  and 
he  is  such  a  shrewd  fellow,  that  if  she  has 
the  registers  he  will  be  sure  to  get  hold  of 
them.'* 

Muttering  such  words  as  these,  she 
took  her  way  to  the  lodging,  she  had  en- 
gaged in  the  town  ;  but  during  that  whole 
day  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
her  son. 
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CIIArTER  VIII. 


But  novr,  alone>  amid  her  deep  distress, 
No  friend  to  soothe  her,  and  no  lip  to  bless, 
O'ercome  at  length,  she  sank  beneath  the  stroke, 
And  with  one  shudd'ring  sigh,  her  full  heart  broke. 

Anonymous. 


When  Marston  reached  his  home,  he  found 
his  uncle,  the  curate,  sitting  in  his  little 
parlour,  and  Kate  helping  him  to  label  and 
divide  the  seeds  he  had  gathered  from  his 
garden.  Old  D'Arcy,  as  if  unconscious  of 
their  presence,  sat  in  a  wooden  chair  near 
the  window,  watching,  as  he  frequently 
did   for  hours  together,  the   variations  of 

VOL.  HI.  L 
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the  autumn  sky.  Sometimes  he  smiled, 
whilst  thus  employed,  as  if  he  had  heard 
tidings  of  great  joy,  and  then  a  heavenly 
calm  came  over  his  countenance,  no  lan- 
guage could  express.  Kate  had  that  morn- 
ing told  the  curate  that  her  father's  mind 
-was  more  clear  than  it  had  been  for  long, 
and  all  he  had  said,  since  he  arose,  had 
been  perfectly  rational.  Yet  his  daughter 
often  glanced  with  anxiety  towards  him, 
as  she  pursued  her  occupation,  for  she  re- 
membered, her  promise  to  revisit  Lady 
Trenton  might  perhaps  compel  her  to  leave 
him  some  part  of  that  day.  Moreover,  she 
w^as  very  anxious  to  try  to  obtain  some 
further  information  from  him  concerning 
the  lost  registers,  in  order  to  be  the  bearer 
of  some  news  of  importance  to  the  dying 
lady  ;  and  3'et  she  feared  to  allude  to  a 
subject,  which  had  always  hitherto  occa- 
sioned him  the  greatest  agitation  and  ex- 
citement. 

Long   and   anxiously    she    had  awaited 
the  return  of  Marston,  and   gladly  would 
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she  have  confided  the  cause  of  her  anxiety 
to  his  uncle,  but  for  her  promise  to  Lady 
Trenton. 

They  were  talking  anxiously  of  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  when  Leonard 
himself  entered  the  room. 

Agitated  by  his  sudden  appearance,  Kate 
remained  silent,  and  the  curate  hastily  ex- 
plained to  his  nephew  how  much  they  had 
wondered  at  his  long  absence. 

"■  I  know  not  wherefore,"  he  said,  "  but 
Kate  has  been  particularly  anxious  for 
your  return.'' 

"  Because  I  have  been  commissioned," 
said  the  girl,  blushing,  ^'  to  communicate 
certain  intelHgence  to  you  of  very  great 
importance.  Lady  Trenton  desired  me  to 
deliver  this  letter  into  your  hands  as  soon 
as  possible." 

So  saying,  she  gave  him  the  paper, 
which  Lady  Trenton  had  confided  to  her 
care. 

"  How  come  her  ladyship  to  have  chosen 
L  2 
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you  for  her  messenger  V  inquired  Leonard, 
as  he  eagerly  broke  the  seal. 

"  Because,  she  said,  that  you,  Mr. 
Leonard,  had  spoken  kindly  of  me," 
answered  Kate,  "  and  that  she  had  no  one 
near  her,  whom  she  could  trust.'^ 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary  V'  exclaimed 
the  artist,  as  soon  as  he  had  glanced  his 
eye  over  the  letter.  "  Read  that,  my  dear 
uncle,"  and  he  put  it  into  Mr.  Marston's 
hands.  "  Not  half  an  hour  ago,  I  had  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Clayton,  Lady  Tren- 
ton's discarded  waiting-maid,  who  asserted 
that  she  was  possessed  of  valuable  secrets, 
concerning  my  birth -right,  for  which  she 
demanded  a  large  remuneration.  I  came 
home  to  test  her  veracity  by  inquiring  of 
you,  my  dear  uncle,  the  real  name  of  my 
father,  of  which  you  forgot  to  inform  me, 
during  our  last  agitated  interview — and 
here,  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject, 
is  at  once  put  into  my  hands.'' 

"  All  that  you  have  read  in  this  letter, 
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is  perfectly  true,"  replied  Mr.  Marston  ; 
"  it  is  written  by  your  father's  younger 
brother,  the  father  of  Lady  Trenton.  My 
poor  sister  was  on  a  visit  at  a  distance 
from  all  her  relations,  when  Mr.  Elsmere 
saw,  and  loved  her.  Certain  that  he 
should  be  disinherited  by  his  rich  uncle, 
if  he  openly  married  a  woman  without 
fortune,  whose  family,  though  respectable, 
was  far  inferior  to  his  own,  he  persuaded 
her  to  marry  him  secretly,  in  the  parish 
church  of  this  village.  He  died  before 
his  uncle ;  but  the  old  man  followed  him 
quickly  to  the  grave,  without  having  altered 
the  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  whole 
fortune  to  his  eldest  nephew  and  his  next 
male  heir  ;  and  failing  them,  to  Lady 
Trenton's  father.  When  my  widowed 
sister  sought  to  prove  your  claims,  the 
registers  of  her  marriage  and  your  birth 
had  disappeared  from  the  parish  book! 
The  clergyman  who  married  her,  had 
shortly  afterwards  gone  to  India  as  a  chap- 
lain, and  the  parish  clerk,  whom  she  be- 
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lieved  to  have  been  preseot,  denied  all  re- 
collection of  the  marriage." 

"Was  the  clergyman  written  to?"  de- 
manded Leonard,  eagerly. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  uncle.  "But  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  India, 
before  the  letter  reached  the  east." 

"  Mrs.  Clayton  professes,"  said  Marston, 
"  that  she  can  produce  a  witness  of  the 
marriage." 

"  Can  she  produce  the  registers  1  for 
without  those,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done," 
answered  his  uncle. 

"No — she  asserts  that  they  no  longer 
exist,  which  enhances  the  value  of  her 
evidence.  In  fact  she  says  they  were 
destroyed." 

"  They  were  not  destroyed !"  exclaimed 
old  D'Arcy,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
for  no  one  had  previously  observed,  how 
eagerly  he  was  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

Arising  from  his  chair,  he  then  came 
towards  the  table,  round  which  tlie  speakers 
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were  assembled ;  his  tall,  gaunt  figure 
bending  slightly  forward  ;  and  a  look  of 
earnest  thought  giving  an  unusual  anima- 
tion to  his  dark  and  hollow  eyes. 

Kate  watched  him  with  extreme  agita- 
tion, for  she  believed  that  he  alone  could 
elucidate  the  mystery,  attending  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  important  papers,  on 
which  the  destiny  of  Leonard  Marston 
depended.  The  old  man's  mind  had  been 
clearer  and  calmer  that  morning  than  for 
weeks  before  ;  and  she  felt  an  eager  hope, 
that  as  he  at  all  times  remembered  the 
past,  far  clearer  than  he  understood  the 
present,  his  memory  might  serve  him 
truly  now.  But  she  did  not  utter  a  sylla- 
ble, and  she  made  a  sign  to  the  others  not 
to  question  him,  so  fearful  was  she,  that 
the  slightest  disturbance  might  interrupt 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Kate,  my  child,"  he  said,  turning  to 
his  daughter,  "  I  am  strong  again,  now  ; 
try  to  get  the  key  of  the  church.  My  poor 
wife  told  me,  on  her  death-bed,  where  the 
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papers  were  hid  ;  and  I  ought  not  to  have 
delayed  so  long,  to  come  in  search  of  them. 
I  would  not  have  delayed,  if  I  could  have 
afforded  to  leave  my  loom  for  a  week,  but 
I  was  poor,  poor,  very  poor.  Oh  !  poverty 
has  hung  round  me,  like  a  chain,  all  my 
life,  and  fettered  all  my  good  intentions. 
But  Jane  said,  the  lady's  name  was  Mar- 
ston,  and  she  thought  she  must  have  been 
the  curate's  sister.'' 

'*  What  papers  shall  we  go  to  seek  for, 
father  V  said  the  girl,  flattering  his  fancy. 

"  The  stolen  registers,  to  be  sure,  Kate," 
returned  the  weaver.  "  Ah,  I  never 
thought  old  John  Dent  was  such  a  rascal 
as  to  sell  himself  to  commit  so  great  a 
crime." 

*'\Yhat  did  he  do,  father?"  inquired  the 
girl. 

And  all  present  listened  eagerly  to  the 
weaver's  answer. 

"  Do  !"  he  replied,  pettishly.  "  Why,  you 
have  heard  the  story  often  enough,  surely ! 
he  cut  two  registers  out  of  the  parish  book, 
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and  the  poor  orphan  was  robbed  of  his 
birth-right.  But  money  could  not  deaden 
his  conscience.  No,  Kate,  there  is  no  rest 
here,  or  hereafter,  for  those  ^vho  are 
tempted  to  crime.  He  pined  away,  from 
that  hour,  like  a  blighted  tree." 

"  But  did  he  destroy  the  papers,  father  V 

"No,  he  was  too  cunning  for  that,"  re- 
plied D'Arcy.  *'  He  intended  to  make  a 
profit  of  them,  at  a  later  day.  But  God 
struck  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
iniquity.  He  confessed  all  on  his  death- 
bed to  your  poor  mother  ;  but  made  her 
promise,  not  to  tell  me,  till  after  his  wife 
died.  She  was  true  to  her  word  ;  and  it 
was  long  till  T  heard  the  story." 

"But  did  my  mother  tell  you,  where 
the  papers  were  hid  V^  asked  Kate,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  from  excess  of  emotion, 
for  everything  depended  on  the  old  man's 
answer  to  this  question. 

"  Why  did  I  come  to  Brookdale,  do  you 
think,"  returned  D' Arcy,  with  some  irritation. 

"  You  expected  to  find  them  in  the 
church  1" 
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"To  be  sure,  I  did!  my  own,  sweet, 
patient  Kate,"  answered  the  weaver  ;  and 
he  took  his  daughter's  hand  tenderly  in 
his,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  former  reply.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  un- 
derstand now  ;  but  my  mind  is  not  always 
clear;  you  must  excuse  me.  You  and 
Mr.  Marston  want  to  know  where  the  re- 
gisters are  to  be  found  ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
him,  Kate  !  I  went  to  the  old  tomb — but 
it  was  empty,  my  child — quite  empty. 
Some  one  had  been  there  before  me." 

"  Sir  Charles  Trenton,  perhaps,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  I  hope  not.  That  would  be  very  bad. 
But  you  know  he  came  and  talked  to  me 
in  London,  Kate,  and  offered  to  pay  me  for 
the  papers.  But  I  told  him  nothing.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  get  before  him  to  the 
church  ;  but  I  was  too  late — too  late.'^ 

"  He  means  Brookdale  church,  no 
doubt,"  enquired  Marston  of  Kate. 

*'  Yes,  Brookdale  church,"  answer- 
ed    the    weaver,    sharply.      "  The    clerk 
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left  a  direction  in  my  wife's  hand,  as  to  the 
place  ^Yhere  he  had  hidden  the  papers. 
They  were,  he  said,  in  a  hole  under  the 
old  tomb,  near  the  altar.  We  took  out 
the  stone,  you  know,  my  child,  and  I 
groped  all  round  the  hole,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  empty." 

"Now,  I  can  perfectly  understand  the 
cause  of  your  father's  fainting  in  the 
church,"  said  the  curate,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  He  vvas  even  then  highly  excited  ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  his  agitation 
and  his  haste,  the  papers  may  have  escaped 
his  search." 

Old  D'Arcy  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mr. 
Marston,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing, for  he  immediately  proposed,  in 
trembling  accents,  that  they  should  once 
more  explore  the  church. 

The  curate  readily  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  Kate  was  too  fearful  of  irrita- 
ting her  father  by  contradiction,  to  venture 
to  oppose  his  wish  to  accompany  them. 
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The  agitation  of  the  poor  weaver,  and 
even  that  of  Kate  and  Leonard  Marston, 
became  very  great,  as  they  approached  the 
tomb,  and  proceeded  to  examine  it.  The 
hole  was  found  exactly  as  old  D'Arcy  had 
described  it,  and  as  Kate  had  last  seen  it  ; 
but  it  was  empty  as  before. 

"  1  knew  it  was  in  vain  !"  was  the  wea,- 
ver's  only  observation. 

But  the  curate  was  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit so  patiently  to  the  disappointment  of 
all  his  nephew's  brilliant  prospects.  lie 
began  to  consider,  what  persons  besides 
himself,  had  private  admission  to  tlie 
church,  so  as  to  have  had  time  to  discover 
the  secret  recess  beneath  the  tomb.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  about  a 
month  before,  several  masons  had  been 
employed  for  nearly  a  week,  in  repairing 
the  interior  of  the  building.  On  a  close 
examination  of  the  tomb,  it  appeared  that 
it  had  been  recently  plastered  in  several 
places,  and  he  told  his  companions,  that 
he  thought  it  not  unlikely,  that  the  papers 
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might  have  been  discovered  and  carried 
away,  by  some  of  the  workmen.  This  new 
idea  revived  the  spirits  of  all  the  party, 
and  even  old  D'Arcy,  when  once  more 
seated  in  his  wooden  chair  in  the  curate's 
parlour,  seemed  to  be  tranquillised,  by 
having  disclosed  the  secret,  which  had  long 
been  a  heavy  burthen  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Marston,  after  discussing  the  sub- 
ject with  his  nephew,  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him,  without  delay,  to  the  builder, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of 
the  church,  and  inquire  of  him,  if  he  was 
aware  of  any  papers  having  been  found, 
by  any  of  his  workmen,  in  the  old  tomb. 

He  was  not  at  home,  and  no  one  could 
tell  whether  he  was  likely  to  be  found  at 
certain  farm  buildings,  about  a  mile  from 
the  village,  or  at  the  county  town,  where 
his  wife  thought  it  very  hkely  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  election. 

Without  hesitation,  they  proceeded  at 
once  in  search  of  him. 

The    afternoon   passed    away,   without 
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their  returning,  to  bring  any  tidings  to 
Kate  and  her  father,  and  the  girl  became 
seriously  uneasy,  at  being  unable  to  carry 
any  satisfactory  information  to  Lady 
Trenton. 

Nor  had  the  lady  been  less  impatient 
for  her  return.  All  the  previous  night, 
sleep  had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes,  and 
anxious  thoughts  agitated  her  mind,  when 
the  grey  twilight  of  dawn  mingled  wuth  the 
waning  light  of  the  lamp,  which  still 
flickered  in  her  chamber. 

The  disease  of  the  invahd  had  made 
fearful  progress  during  the  night.  She 
already  felt  the  warning  pains  of  death 
creeping  over  her,  as  gradually  as  the  light 
of  day,  which  she  watched  for  the  last 
time,  steahng  into  her  chamber. 

The  nurse  had  fallen  asleep,  on  a  couch 
near  Lady  Trenton's  bed,  but  she  disturbed 
her  not.  Her  thoughts  had  been  occupied 
all  night,  and  were  still  engrossed  by  the 
subject  of  Leonard  Marston,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  his   long  dormant   rights.     fc;hc 
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did  not  shrink  with  any  fear  from  death, 
yet  she  pra3^ed  that  she  might  be  permit- 
ted to  live  till  the  last  desire  of  her  soul 
was  accomplished,  and  she  had  performed 
the  long  neglected  duty,  her  father  on  his 
deathbed  had  imposed  on  her. 

Eagerly  she  had  counted  the  departing 
hours  of  that  long  night,  each  of  which 
brought  nearer  the  promised  return  of 
Kate,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  with  intelligence 
of  the  lost  registers.  When  her  attendant 
arose,  she  made  her  undraw  the  curtains, 
that  she  might  look  once  more  upon  the 
sky. 

'•'  Ah/*'  she  murmured,  "  it  is  a  beautiful 
world,  but  it  is  far  more  beautiful,  where 
I  am  going.  Sorrow  has  been  my  portion, 
as  if  in  punishment  for  the  sins  of  my 
father,  buti shall  soon  be,  'where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.' " 

With  her  pale,  cold  hands,  crossed  on  the 
coverlid,  and  her  head  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, she  lay  for  more  than  an  hour,  gaz- 
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ing  silently,  on  the  high,  bright  vault  of 
heaven.  She  was  thinking  of  the  bright 
days  of  her  youth,  when  to  sport  in  the 
sunshine,  was  all  she  required  to  be  happy, 
and  of  the  time  which  followed,  when  the 
soHtude  she  once  delighted  in,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  her  heart  ;  and  of  the  dreams 
she  often  wove,  when  wandering  in  her 
father's  woods,  she  built  airy  palaces  of 
love  and  joy,  to  which  no  pathway  led. 

*'  All  were  alike  gone  ;  the  childish  in- 
nocence— the  maiden  hope  !  And  her 
mature  life,  had  been  one  long  tissue  of  dis- 
appointments. Again — she  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  small  back  parlour  of  a 
London  house;  and  to  see  her  uncle's  pale 
and  beautiful  widow,  with  her  boy  in  his 
arms,  as  she  had  often  seen  her,  since  her 
childhood  ;  and  to  hear  again;  her  last 
imploring  appeal  to  Mr.  Elsmere,  to  adv- 
nowledge  the  rights  of  her  child.  Gradually 
as  her  life  had  advanced,  she  had  learnt  to 
understand  the  full  measure  of  that  poor 
woman's    despair,  for  she,  too,  had  been 
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bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  injus- 
tice, and  her  heart  crushed  by  harshness 
and  neglect. 

The  busy  sounds  of  hfe,  increasing  as 
the  day  advanced,  first  recalled  the  dying 
lady  to  a  consciousness  of  the  present 
She  asked  if  that  was  the  day  of  Sir 
Charles  Trenton's  election.  She  patiently 
swallowed  the  reviving  draught,  which 
was  given  her,  not  that  she  hoped  to  live, 
but  she  wished  her  life  to  be  prolonged,  at 
least,  for  a  few  hours.  Her  pillow  was 
then  shaken  and  smoothed ;  and  she 
lay  long  without  speech  or  motion. 

The  gay  votary  of  dissipation,  she,  who 
had  been  followed  and  flattered,  and  courted 
by  the  feather-headed  children  of  fashion, 
in  whose  eyes,  wealth  and  station  are  the 
only  imposing  embloms  of  worth, — she,  the 
spoilt  child — the  rich  heiress — the  noble 
hostess,  now  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and 
she  lay  alone  in  her  sorrow  and  her  suffer- 
ing, without  sympathy,  and  without  love. 
Her  bed,  during  the  long   hours  of    the 
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night,  had  been  watched  by  no  loving  eyes; 
and  no  one  had  approached  her,  but  a  hired 
attendant. 

Bat  God  is  just !  Had  Lady  Trenton  in 
her  prosperity  sought,  with  tender  care,  to 
allay  to  others,  the  agony  of  death,  or  to 
soothe  the  mourner's  affliction — had  she 
ever  personally  and  actively,  endeavoured  to 
lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  calamity,  where 
it  pressed  the  heaviest  ?  No  !  all  the 
acutest  forms  of  human  agony,  the  loath- 
someness of  poverty,  the  tortures  of  disease 
the  bed  of  death,  both  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
she  had  seduously  avoided.  Her  feelings, 
she  had  said,  were  too  acute  for  such 
spectacles,  though  she  could  weep  over 
a  tale  of  misfortune;  and  gave  her  money 
freely,  when  told  that  money  would  re- 
lieve. But  money  cannot  buy  love  ;  and 
now  her  punishment  was  come  upon  her, 
and  she  was  left  to  die  alone. 

And  yet,  her  education,  and  the  facti- 
tious habits  of  the  society  amidst  which 
.she  had  been  brought   up  and  lived,  were 
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more  to  blame  for  her  errors,  poor  lady, 
than  she  was.  She  had  never  been  taught 
the  living  meaning  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  great  precept,  *'Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  To  her,  it  had 
been  as  a  dead  proverb  ;  and  she  believed, 
that  she  fulfiled  its  meaning,  when  she 
gave  gold.  Now,  when  she  was  hover- 
ing on  the  verge  of  eternity,  did  she 
first  understand,  how  widely  she  had 
erred ! 

Once  or  twice,  tears  streamed  down  her 
hollow  cheeks;  but,  she  spoke  not,  till  the 
great  clock  in  the  hall  struck  nine.  She 
then  signed -for  her  attendant  to  approach, 
and  told  her  that  Miss  Carrington  must 
be  informed  that  she  desired  to  speak  with 
her,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

It  was  evident  from  her  frequent  glances 
at  the  door,  after  she  had  given  this  com- 
mand, that  she  was  most  impatient  for  her 
cousin's  appearance. 

But  the  young  lady  was  chatting  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen,   at   the   breakfast 
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table,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  an 
agreeable  flirtation;  for  the  melancholy 
interview  she  anticipated  with  Lady  Tren- 
ton, and  which,  had  she  frankly  spoken 
her  mind,  she  would  have  pronounced 
to  be  a  horrid  bore.  But  go  she  did,  at 
last. 

She  glided  gracefully  into  the  sick  room, 
with  a  face  sufl&ciently  dismal,  and 
approaching  the  suffering  lady,  hoped 
that  she  felt  herself  better  after  her  night'^s 
rest. 

Lady  Trenton  held  out  her  hand,  and 
smiled  sadly.  She  remembered,  when  she 
had  spoken  in  a  similar  tone,  and  felt  how 
little  sincerity  there  was  in  the  words. 
Poor  world  worshippers,  they  both  existed 
under  the  same  curse !  the  curse  of  idle 
luxury. 

"Emily  !"  said  Lady  Trenton,  and  a 
strange  wild  light  lit  up  her  sunken  eyes, 
"  before  night  I  shall  depart  for  ever.  I 
have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I  ought 
to  have  been.     I  doubted  you,  I  trust,  with- 
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out  reason!     Can  you^will  you  forgive 
mer 

"  Dear  Lady  Trenton,  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive,"  replied  the  girl,  with  more  of  real 
feeling  than  when  she  before  had  spoken. 
"  It  is  you  who  must  pardon  me,  if  I  ever 
gave  you  any  cause  for  uneasiness.^' 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  with  ray  whole 
heart/'  rejoined  Lady  Trenton,  "  for  1  am 
now  convinced  you  never  meant  to  give 
me  pain." 

"Never,  indeed,"  answered  Miss  Car- 
rington,  her  eyes  now  filled  with  tears,  "  I 
have,  I  fear,  often  been  contradictious  and 
self-willed ;  but  indeed  it  was  only  from 
the  folly  of  youth,  and  not  from  wilful 
malice." 

"  I  believe  it,  Emily.  I  believe  it,  and 
others,  poor  girl,  were  far  more  to  blame 
than  you.  Oh,  Emily,  when  I  am  gone, 
let  me  implore  you  not  to  remain  in  this 
house,  or  you  are  lost,"  continued  the 
dying  woman,  with  fearful  earnestness. 
'*  My   husband  adores   you — he  is    wait- 
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ing  impatiently  till  I  am  in  the  grave,  to 
make  you  his.  I  have  seen  him  fix  his 
burning  eyes  of  passion  upon  you,  till  ray 
soul  was  terrified  —and  he  is  not  a  man 
who  longs  for  anything  in  vain.  He  has 
worn  me  down  with  harsh  unkindness,  to  the 
grave  ;  and  now  he  is  exulting  in  my 
approaching  death,  and  thinks  that  his  tri- 
umph is  near.  But  oh,  Emily,  if  you  would 
ever  know  happiness  on  earth,  listen  not 
to  his  protestions  of  passion.  The  love 
he  proffers  you,  will  prove  a  curse.  Ke- 
member  his  dying  wife,  whom  his  cold  per- 
secution brought  to  an  untimely  grave. 
Remember  the  hour,  Emily,  when  I,  who 
shall  soon  appear  before  the  judgment  seat, 
give  you  warning  of  your  danger !" 

"Thank  you — thank  you,  for  the  deep 
interest  you  take  in  my  destiny,"  said  the 
girl,  ''  but  your  anxiety  is  without  a  cause. 
Sir  Chai'les  Trenton  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world,  for  whom  I  could  ever  feel  the 
slightest  preference." 

"  Aye,  so  you  think  now,"  returned  the 
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invalid,  in  feebler  accents  than  before,  "  but 
when  I  am  gone,  his  addresses  will  no 
longer  be  cautious  and  reserved,  and  jou 
will  be  subdued  by  the  overwhelming  force 
of  his  passion.  He  is  versed  in  all  the 
winning  arts,  and  wiles,  of  a  consummate 
worldling  ;  and  you,  poor,  inexperienced 
child,  are  not  a  match  for  such  as  he !  Fly 
then,  promise  me  to  quit  the  house,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  my  decease,  for  if 
you  rely  upon  your  own  strength,  you  are 
lost." 

"  Dear  Lady  Trenton,"  replied  Miss  Car- 
rington,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  sufferer, 
"  though  I  do  not  participate  in  your  fears, 
I  promise  to  do  all  you  desire.  Under 
any  circumstances,  without  your  protec- 
tion, this  house  must  cease  to  be  a  home 
for  me." 

"  I  thank  you,  Emily,  you  have  relieved 
my  heart  from  great  anxiety,''  returned 
the  dying  woman.  "  But  stay  a  little 
longer  with  me — it  is  the  last  time — I  am 
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exhausted  now,  and  yet  have  much  to  say 
to  you." 

Lady  Trenton  after  uttering  these  words 
in  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  sunk  back  on 
her  pillow,  and  lay  with  her  eyes  closed, 
holding  the  hand  of  Miss  Carrington  in 
hers,  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Emily  watched  her  with  tender  anxiety  ; 
but  without  any  deep  emotion.  She  had 
never  either  respected  or  loved  her  cousin, 
and  she  regretted  her  death  more  as  likely 
for  a  time  to  interrupt  the  course  of  her 
pleasure  than  for  any  void  it  made  in  her 
existence.  Though  softened  and  touched 
by  the  spectacle  of  death,  as  all  possessed 
of  common  feeling  must  be,  who  witness 
death  for  the  first  time,  her  sorrow  did 
not  amount  to  grief,  and  was  neither  deep, 
nor  likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  Even 
as  she  sat  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  a 
thousand  fancies,  and  worldly  ideas,  were 
flitting  through  her  volatile  mind. 

At  length.  Lady  Trenton  broke  silence. 
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*' Emily!"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes 
with  a  piercing  inquiry  on  the  girl's  face. 
"  I  have  yet  to  speak  to  you  on  another 
subject  of  deep  importance.  We  both  know 
Mr.  Leonard  ]\[arston." 

The  girl,  at  the  unexpected  mention  of 
this  name,  turned  pale  as  death  ;  and  Lady 
Trenton  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  hers. 

''  J  have  thought  that  he  admired  you. 
Why  shouhl  I  hesitate  to  speak  plainly — 
1  know  he  admired  you,  and  tha,t  you, 
after  giving  him  undoubted  encourage- 
ment, have  rejected  him.  Yet  you  would 
have  done  well  to  unite  your  fate  to  a 
man  of  such  noble  and  honourable  charac- 
ter, who  loved  you  truly,  and  for  yourself 
alone." 

"I  doubt  it,"  returned  the  girl,  endea- 
vouring vainly  to  speak  with  composure. 
''  He  deceived  me  in  the  most  contemptible 
manner,  and  I  rejected  him  with  indignation."' 

"  Oh,  Emily,  Emily,  you  will  one  day 
repent  this  false  and  worldly  pride,"  mur- 
mured Lady  Trenton,  with  deep  emotion. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Never!"  was  the  girl's  rejoinder  ;  "  and 
when  you  know,  that  until  he  believed  he 
had  entangled  my  affection,  he  sedulously 
concealed  from  us  all,  the  fact  of  his  birth 
being  illegitimate,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
disapprove  of  my  conduct/' 

"  Foolish  girl,  you  have  been  both  pre- 
cipitate and  unfeehng,"  cried  Lady  Tren- 
ton, raising  herself  with  a  strength  which 
passion  only  gave  her  from  her  pillow. 
"  Marston  is  no  more  an  illegitimate  child 
than  you  are.  His  mother  was  traduced  ! 
and  he  deprived  of  his  rights  by  one  who 
is  now  in  the  grave." 

"  He  pleaded  no  such  excuses  in  his  be- 
nalf,"  answered  Miss  Carrington,  coldly  ; 
"  and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  am  not 
readily  inclined  to  believe  a  story  so  im- 
probable." 

"  But  you  must  believe  it !  you  will  be 
forced  to  believe  it !"  cried  the  lady,  with 
an  energy  she  had  no  longer  seemed  to 
possess  ;  "  and  I  attest  before  heaven,  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.     Listen,  Emily,  it  is 
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110  common  tale  of  scandal,  that  I  repeat 
to  you  !  Marston's  father  was  Mr.  Elsmere, 
my  father's  eldest  brother,  and  it  was  my 
father  who  found  means  to  destroy  all 
proofs  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Marston, 
and  defrauded  his  orphan  of  his  rights," 

"  Can  this  be  true?"  demanded  the  girl, 
in  breathless  accents. 

"  Yes,  true  as  the  coming  of  death,"  was 
Lady  Trenton's  solemn  response.  "  My 
father,  tempted  by  the  love  of  gold,  se- 
cured, by  these  base  means,  his  uncle's 
rich  inheritance.  At  length,  when  death 
appalled  him,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
confessed  his  crime,  exacting  from  me,  a 
solemn  promise,  to  repair  the  injustice  he 
had  done.  Emily,  that  promise,  1  have 
not  yet  fulfilled  !  My  husband  knew  all  ; 
but  lie  laughed  at  me,  when  I  talked  of 
restitution.  He  gambled,  was  vain-glori- 
ous, and  extravagant  ;  and,  even  with  our 
vast  fortune,  was  borne  down  with  debts. 
He  threatened  to  cast  me  off,  for  ever,  if 
M  3 
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I  dared  to  reveal  to  any  one,  what  he  called, 
my  father's  ravings  !  I  loved  him  then, 
as  women  seldom  love ;  I  was  weak,  and 
easily  governed ;  and  T  obeyed  in  silence. 
Then  came  a  time,  when  I  feared  him  ; 
but  now  I  fear  nothing,  but  my  God !  Yon 
must  repair  the  evil  I  have  done." 

"  Oh,  had  I  known  this  only  two  days 
sooner,"  murmured  Emily,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Tears  are  of  no  avail,"  said  Lady 
Trenton,  regarding  her  with  eager  anxiety ; 
"  but  if  you  really  repent  your  hasty  re- 
jection of  a  man,  who  loved  you  for  your- 
self alone,  (different  from  all  your  other 
suitors,)  you  have  it  yet  in  your  power, 
by  one  noble  act,  to  repair  the  pain  you 
have  made  him  suffer.  The  estates,  after 
my  death,  will  be  yours,  but  yours  only, 
till  my  nephew  has  proved  his  mother's 
marriage,  and  the  justice  of  his  own 
claims.  My  last  request  is,  that  you  re- 
sign, at  once,  to  the  lawful  heir,  that  pro- 
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perty  which  mj  father  and  I  have  alone 
held,  in  consequence  of  the  vilest  decep- 
tion/' 

"  But  you  can  scarcely  expect  me  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  unless  there  is 
further  and  indisputable  evidence  of  these 
extraordinary  facts,''  returned  Miss  Car- 
rington,  who  naturally  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  sinking  at  once  from  the  position 
of  a  flattered  heiress  into  comparative 
poverty. 

"  Such  proofs  will  no  doubt  be  pro- 
duced," replied  the  lady,  with  a  slight 
tone  of  contempt  in  her  voice.  "  I  wished, 
by  my  disclosures,  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  quietly,  so  as  to 
conceal  my  father's  conduct  from  the  world, 
and  avoid  the  disgrace  which  a  pubhc  trial 
must  entail  upon  our  family.  You  will 
consider  all  I  have  told  you,  and  if  you  re- 
main inactive,  you  will  probably,  before 
long,  hear  more  from  others,  who  are  now 
at  work  collecting  the  necessary  evi- 
dence." 
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"  And  is  it  possible,  that  whilst  Mar- 
stoii  was  talking  to  me  of  love,  he  was 
secretly  endeavouring  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  my  prosperity  V  ex- 
claimed Emily. 

''  Marston  has  hitherto  made  no  eJTorts 
to  establish  his  rights/'  said  Lady  Tren- 
ton. "  It  is  I,  who  have  commissioned 
one  acquainted  with  the  whole  story, 
to  search  out  the  registers,  which,  though 
removed  from  the  parish  books,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  are  still  in  existence." 

"  What  folly  is  that  deluded  woman 
talking  to  you,  Emily 'f'  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles  Trenton,  who  had  entered  by  an 
open  door  unobserved,  during  the  last 
speech  of  his  wife.  "  This  is  all  madness! 
a  strange  delusion  with  which  she  has  em- 
bittered all  the  last  years  of  my  married 
life.  Have  1  not  enjoined  you,  Lady 
Trenton,"  he  continued,  turning  to^vards 
his  wife,  with  extreme  severity  of  tone 
and  manner,  "  to  relate  this  story  to  none 
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but  myself  during  my  life.  Heed  her  not ! 
it  is  insanity ." 

"  Emily,  I  am  not  mad,"  cried  the 
dying  woman,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
raise  herself  from  her  pillow,  and  stretched 
her  arm  out,  as  if  to  push  Sir  Charles 
from  her  bedside.  "  Take  that  man 
away — Lock  the  door,  and  keep  him  out — 
His  conduct  has  embittered  my  life — He 
has  trodden  me  down  like  a  helpless  worm, 
though  the  hypocrite  deceived  the  world — 
He  has  crushed  my  heart,  even  to  death, 
but  I  shall  escape  him  before  the  day  is 
done — I  shall  again  be  free  from  his  cruel 
tyranny." 

"  Not  so  quickly,  my  lady,"  retorted  the 
baronet,  and  he  laughed  with  a  fierce  and 
bitter  laugh. 

"  Put  him  out,  I  say — will  no  one  put 
him  out  ?  Let  him  not  come  here  to  in- 
sult the  last  hours  of  the  dying,"  exclaimed 
the  feeble  woman,  with  a  force,  which 
seemed  marvellous  in  her  exhausted  state. 

Emily,  appalled  by   this   fearful  scene, 
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bad  no  power  to  act ;  but  Sir  Charles  was 
irritated  beyond  the  power  to  conceal  his 
yindictive  rage. 

"  Come,  Miss  Carrington,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  no  spectacle  for  you  to  witness/" 
and  taking  the  girl  by  the  hand,  he  led 
her  away,  without  allowing  her  time  to 
address  another  w^ord  to  his  unfortunate 
wdfe. 

He  then  descended  the  great  staircase, 
and  passed  along  the  carpetted  passages  to 
the  library.  Neither  the  young  lady  nor 
her  guardian  uttered  one  word. 

AY  hen  they  entered  that  room,  Miss  Car- 
rin<ji;on  was  herself  too  much  ao'itated  to 
observe  how^  the  baronet's  hand  shook,  as 
he  closed  the  door, 

"  Be  seated,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  I  must 
have  a  serious  conversation  w^th  you ;" 
and  sinking  back  in  an  easy  chair,  he  re- 
mained lost  in  thought  for  several  minutes. 

There  was  much  in  his  appearance  to 
have  dismayed  a  more  courageous  heart 
than  that  of  Emily  Carrington.     His  brows 
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were  knit,  and  his  keen  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her,  till  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
beneath  their  searching  and  passionate 
gaze.  Bj  degrees  the  man  of  the  world 
recovered  his  usual  mastery  over  his 
manner,  and  when  he  at  last  spoke,  it  was 
in  the  calm,  insinuating  tone,  with  which 
he  had  long  sought  to  fascinate  the  heart 
of  his  beautiful  ward. 

Though  vain,  selfish,  and  wilful,  Emily 
Carrington  was  too  inexperienced  in  the 
subtle  ways  of  the  world,  to  be  a  match 
for  this  hypocritical  intriguer.  Though  she 
had  at  times  mistrusted  him,  his  flattery  of 
herself  had  been  so  judiciously  administered 
that  she  had  never  yet  been  able  to  hate 
him.  Even  at  that  moment  she  felt  sorry 
for  him,  for  she  behoved  that  Lady  Tren- 
ton was  cruelly  prejudiced  against  him. 

"  My  dear  Emily,''  he  said^  "  I  am 
shocked,  you  should  have  been  witness  to 
such  a  terrible  scene  ;  but  let  me  im- 
plore you  not  to  return  again  to  that 
chamber." 

M  5 
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"  But  it  will  be  shocking  to  leave  the 
poor  sufferer  to  die  alone/'  was  her  reply. 

"Your  presence  only  excites  her,"  re- 
turned the  baronet,  "  and  she  will  not  die 
so  quickly  as  you  suppose.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  into  town,  for  the  election 
to-day,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  give  way 
to  such  foolish  compassion.  It  is  exposing 
yourself  to  needless  agitation,  and  distress. 
It  will  be  late  till  I  return,  but  it  matters 
little,  for  Lady  Trenton  has  no  wish,  as 
you  perceived,  to  see  me.  It  is  a  strange 
prejudice  she  has  taken  against  me,  and 
you  must  have  observed,  that  in  fact,  her 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  delirium,  almost 
amounting  to  insanity." 

"  She  talked  to  me  about  Mr.  Leonard 
Marston  being  her  nephew,"  answered  the 
girl,  blushing  deeply.  "  She  spoke  of  de- 
ceptions having  been  practised,  and  as- 
serted that  he  is  the  real  heir  to  her 
estates." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  one  of  her  old  delu- 
sions," answered  Sir  Charles.     "  A   fixed 
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idea — in  fact,  insanity !  The  unfortunate 
state  of  Lady  Trenton's  mind,  has,  my  dear 
Emily,  long  been  a  great  trial  to  me. 
For  her  sake,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  conceal  it  from  the  world,  and  now, 
when  her  life  is  near  an  end,  I  trust  in 
your  discretion  to  preserve  this  secret.  I 
should  be  sorry  for  her  memory,  to  afford 
a  subject,  for  the  malicious  observations  of 
the  world." 

*'I  confess,  I  believed,  that  she  spoke 
truth,"  said  Miss  Carrington.  "  But  I 
understand  all  clearly  now.  Oh,  Sir 
Charles,  your  explanation  has  relieved  a 
fearful  weight  of  anxiety  from  my  mind." 

"  I  can  imagine,  what  you  must  have 
suffered,  ray  dear  Emily,"  returned  the 
wily  man,  "  You  must  also  have  observed 
how  strange  and  wayward.  Lady  Trenton's 
conduct  has  been,  towards  yourself,  dear- 
est Emily,"  he  continued,  regarding  the  girl, 
with  the  most  tender  and  penetrating  glances. 

"  I  assure  you  that  gave  me  more  pain, 
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than  all  her  suspicions  of  myself,  and  had 
not  your  sweet  society  been  precious  to 
me,  beyond  all  expression,  I  should  long 
ago,  have  proposed  your  removal  from 
our  house.  But,  by  heaven,  1  could  not. 
I  felt  in  such  a  position,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  support  existence,  without  the 
solace  of  your  company." 

"  This  is  too  much— you  go  too  far," 
fiaid  the  girl,  in  a  voice  of  reproof. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  implore  ;  pardon  me,  if 
the  truth  escapes,  in  spite  of  my  strongest 
resolves/'  returned  the  baronet,  w^ith  an 
air  of  the  deepest  contrition.  '*  I  meant 
to  be  silent,  till  I  am  actually  at  liberty  to 
pour  out  to  you,  the  engrossing  passion  of 
my  soul.  I  would  not  risk  incurring  your 
displeasure  for  worlds." 

"  You  have  shocked  me,  I  confess,"  re- 
turned Emily,  with  a  haughty  air. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  AFiss  Carrington, 
I  implore  you !  forgive  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness !"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  eagerly,  and 
in  that  strain  of  submissive  adoration,  he 
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■went  on,  till  the  weak  girl  allowed  him  to 
kiss  her  hand,  in  token  of  reconciliation, 
and  promised  not  to  return  to  Ladj  Tren- 
ton's chamber,  during  his  absence. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  Sir  Charles  then 
set  off  in  his  carriage  and  four,  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  hustings,  at  the 
county  town. 

The  election  had  been  unexpectedly  con- 
tested by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
free  trade  party,  and  all  the  preliminaries, 
had  been  carried  on,  with  such  zeal  and 
animation,  that,  in  addition  to  his  other 
causes  for  anxiety,  Sir  Charles  began  seri- 
ously to  apprehend  the  possibility  of  being 
outvoted  by  the  friends  of  the  people. 

He  had  given,  on  false  pretences,  large 
suras  into  the  hands  of  his  agents,  who 
again  passed  the  money  into  many  disre- 
putable hands,  which,  though  done  in  a 
manner  to  elude  the  laws  against  bribery 
involved  a  breach  of  principle,  of  which 
men  of  professed  honour  appear  in  elections 
to  be  utterly  regardless.     Numerous  public 
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houses  were  crowded  by  voters,  and  the 
ceremony  of  electing  a  representative  of  a 
portion  of  a  free  people,  instead  of  being 
conducted  with  the  order  and  solemnity 
consistent  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation,  was  degraded,  by  self  interest,  into 
a  drunken  Saturnalia,  where  the  voices  of 
the  electors,  and  the  good-will  of  the  mob, 
were  purchased  by  a  lavish  pandering  to 
their  vilest  propensities. 
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CIIAPTEE  IX. 


Revenge  and  honour  stir 
Your  spirits  up  ;  once  more  fall  on, 
The  shattered  foe  begins  to  run  ; 
They  durst  not,  after  such  a  blow- 
As  you  have  giv'n  them,  face  us  now. 

HUDIBRAS. 


When  Ned  Foster  reached  the  town,  in 
quest  of  Marston,  he  found  the  streets 
thronged  by  various  groups  of  people,  who 
had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  decide  the  fates  of  Sir  Charles  Trenton, 
and  his  free  trade  opponent. 
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It  was  the  first  day  of  the  election,  and 
the  chances  of  success  for  the  respective 
candidates,  appeared  so  nearly  equal,  that 
the  anxiety  and  the  belligerent  passions  of 
a  great  mass  of  their  supporters,  were  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch.  Many  had  been 
drinking  during  the  whole  morning,  in  the 
public  houses  ;  and  even  at  that  early  hour 
reeled  along  the  streets,  vociferating  their 
party  cries,  and  ribald  songs,  in  the  vilest 
state  of  intoxication.  Yet  these  were 
mostly  hard-working  men,  not  prone  to 
drinking,  but  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion thrown  in  their  way,  by  the  beneficent 
influence  of  wealth,  which  makes  no  scruple 
of  degrading  its  constituents,  by  bribery 
and  debauchery,  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
that  most  respected  of  objects,  the  repre- 
sentation of  property. 

Though  Ned  sought  in  various  directions, 
he  saw  nothing  of  ]\Iarston,  nor  was  there 
much  chance  of  his  doing  so,  in  so  turbulent 
a  crowd. 

Involuntarily  his  thoughts  were  diverted 
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from  the  object  which  brought  him  thither, 
and  his  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
various  objects  passing  before  him,  till  at 
length  his  whole  mind  was  engrossed  by 
the  spectacle  of  Sir  Charles  Trenton,  seated 
in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  coming 
slowly  up  the  high  street.  He  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  his  tenants,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  decorated  with 
ribbons,  vociferating — "  Trenton  for  ever,'' 
*'  ]^o  free  trade,"  and  "Protection  for  ever," 
w4th  deafening  clamour. 

The  town  mob  ran  forward  to  meet  this 
procession,  shouting,  and  yelling,  and  hiss- 
ing in  reply  ;  and  Ned,  half  maddened  by 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  his 
old  hatred  of  the  baronet,  rushed  on,  with 
the  most  furious  of  the  half  drunken, 
shouting  rabble.  But  Sir  Charles's  pos- 
tillions whipped  their  horses  furiously,  and 
putting  them  into  a  full  gallop,  scattered 
the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  the  hustings. 

Many  of  the  voteless  mob,  who  had  no 
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legal  way  of  expressing  their  opinions  in 
an  orderly  manner,  on  that  occasion, 
gathered  round  the  polling  booths,  to  make 
known  their  feehngs,  by  hisses,  groans,  or 
applause.  Another  division  of  these 
people  withdrew  to  the  public  houses,  to 
refresh  themselves  after  their  past  fatigues, 
and  lie  in  wait,  till  the  close  of  the  poll. 
Ned  was  one  of  these. 

The  youth's  old  desire  of  vengeance,  on 
Sir  Charles  Trenton,  was  not  yet  appeased, 
and  listening  eagerly  to  the  expressions  of 
hatred  against  the  baronet,  to  which  many 
around  him  gave  open  utterance,  he  joined 
in  fearful  imprecations  on  the  man  whom 
all  pronounced  to  be  a  hard-hearted  tyrant, 
a  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,  who 
cared  not  how  he  starved  them  to  support 
his  extravagance,  and  his  vices.  They 
drank  and  shouted,  and  swore  to  be  re- 
venged on  all  protectionists,  till  Ned,  al- 
though he  had  cautiously  avoided  drinking 
to  excess,  became  fearfully  excited.     He 
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was  not  heavy  and  stupid,  but  mad  from 
the  Hquor  he  had  swallowed. 

At  length,  long  and  loud  acclamations 
rent  the  air.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  people 
thronging  in  the  streets,  had  joined  in  one 
mighty  shout  of  exultation.  Again  it  was 
repeated,  again  and  again,  and  then  th^e 
news  was  brought  by  a  nearly  breathless 
messenger,  that  Sir  Charles  Trenton  was 
three  hundred  votes  below  his  adversary, 
on  that  day's  poll. 

Ned  sprang  on  the  table,  and  waved  his 
hat,  with  three  loud  hurrahs. 

"  We  must  give  the  precious  baronet, 
another  lesson,  yet,  my  boys!"  he  cried, 
"  Who  will  come  with  me,  and  catch  him, 
as  he  is  going  up  the  hill,  at  the  other  side 
of  Panton  Bridge  ?'' 

All  who  heard  him,  half-intoxicated,  and 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  ran  shouting  after  the  youth  as 
he  rushed  into  the  street. 

Ned  had  been  meditating  this  exploit 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  he  saw 
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therefore  how  many  followed  hira,  he 
turned  and  told  them  that  if  they  wished 
to  intercept  the  baronet  on  his  way  home, 
they  must  take  a  short  way  across  the 
foot-bridge,  and  along  the  meadows,  and 
that  each  man  must  try,  as  he  proceeded, 
to  arm  himself  w4th  a  stick  or  a  stone. 

"  Down  with  Trenton,  down  with  rents," 
was  the  cry  they  raised,  as  they  proceeded, 
and  hundreds  of  the  very  lowest  rabble 
joined  them,  as  they  ran  along  the  back 
streets,  towards  the  river.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  authorities  and  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged around  the  hustings,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  this  sudden  movement  of  the 
mob. 

On  and  on  rushed  the  crowd,  each  man 
there  exciting  by  oaths  and  clamour,  the 
passions  of  the  other,  till  these  poor  crea- 
tures, whom  the  contending  chiefs  of  the 
various  political  parties,  had  first  made 
drunk  for  their  own  purposes,  lost  all 
sense  of  the  lawfulness  of  their  proceedings. 
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or  of  the  danger  to  which,  in  the  madness 
of  ungoverned  passion,  thej  were  exposing 
themselves,  without  any  object  or  reason- 
able incentive  to  their  rage.  Their  reason 
w^as  completely  lost,  in  the  blind  fury  of 
the  hour. 

Ned,  who  unfortunately  for  himself,  at 
that  crisis,  when  evil  was  his  only  inspira- 
tion, possessed  talents  which,  had  society 
afforded  them  a  lawful  means  of  activity, 
w^ould  have  proved  a  benefit  to  himself 
and  others,  now  stood  foremost  in  the 
direction  of  his  disciples  in  crime.  Bold 
and  energetic,  his  influence,  which  had  been 
sufficient  to  excite  his  associates  to  the  des- 
perate undertaking  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  inspired  them  with  fiercer  indig- 
nation, as  they  proceeded,  and  all  followed 
their  leader  with  the  blindest  obedience, 
though  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  or  for 
what  object,  he  was  conducting  them. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they 
arrived  at  a  little  copse,  about  half  way  up 
the  steep   road,  by  which   Ned  was   well 
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aware,  the  baronet  must  ascend  from  the 
river,  on  his  way  back  to  Easton  Court. 
All  was  perfectly  lonely  and  still — not  a 
creature  was  to  be  seen  stirrino;  alono;  the 
road,  in  either  direction.  Ned  felt  cer- 
tain that  Sir  Charles  could  not  yet  have 
passed,  and  the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to 
send  out  a  scout,  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
approaching  from  the  town.  He  then 
placed  his  companions  behind  bushes,  in 
various  parts  of  the  plantations,  so  as  to 
conceal  them  from  any  one  who  might  ac- 
cidentally pass  along  the  road.  He  listened 
impatiently  for  the  sound  of  wheels,  for 
he  knew  that  such  a  troop  as  that  now 
under  his  command,  could  not  long  be 
kept  in  order.  In  this  way  he  passed  a 
few  minutes  of  intense  anxiety  ;  exulting 
in  his  sense  of  power,  and  most  impatient 
to  exert  it. 

At  length,  to  his  great  delight,  he  saw 
the  scout  running  towards  him  ;  and,  even 
before  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
Ned    distinctly  heard    a    carriage  coming 
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across  the  hollow  bridge  at  a  quick  pace, 
and  then  the  motion  became  slower,  as  if 
the  equipage  had  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  hill. 

There  was  a  heap  of  stones  broken  to 
repair  the  road,  lying  on  the  broken  bank 
beneath  him,  and  to  this  point  Xed  had 
directed  all  his  men  to  run,  when  he  gave 
an  appointed  signal  He  had  prepared  the 
whole  plan  of  attack  clearly  in  his  mind  ; 
and  he  gave  not  one  thought  to  the  danger 
or  the  criminality  of  the  act  he  was  about 
to  perpetrate.  No  !  the  heart  of  the  des- 
pised and  fatherless  youth  of  the  poor, 
neglected  bastard,  throbbed  with  wild  ex- 
ultation, at  the  conviction  of  having  it  at 
length  in  his  power,  to  take  a  full  ven- 
geance for  his  wrongs,  on  the  proud  des- 
cendent  of  many  a  noble  ancestor,  who 
had  wantonly  degraded  him  by  flogging, 
imprisonment,  and  the  torture  of  the 
treadmill;  and,  had  finally  insulted  him 
by  the  lash  of  his  whip,  as  a  worthless  atom 
of  the  refuse  of  humanity. 
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Let  the  influential  classes  of  society  take 
heed  how  they  allow  the  offspring  of  vice 
to  multiply  and  grow  up  in  the  midst  of 
their  rich  civiHzation,  like  animals,  without 
social  rights,  or  family  ties  of  love,  or  moral 
training.  In  such  a  position,  it  is  not 
these  wretched  outcasts  who  are  answer- 
able for  the  outrages  they  may  commit 
against  that  society  which  only  recognizes 
their  existence  as  paupers,  or  criminals. 

Strange  reports  had  been  in  circulation 
during  the  day,  concerning  Sir  Charles 
Trenton's  unjust  detention  of  the  Elsraere 
estates  ;  set  a-going,  no  doubt,  by  Mrs. 
Clayton,  though  no  one  could  trace  them 
to  their  source.  Great  use  had  been  made 
of  these  stories  to  his  disadvantage  ;  and 
they  had  materially  assisted  to  swell  the 
majority  against  him.  Though  he  had 
not  withdrawn  from  the  election,  he  left 
the  town  with  a  perfect  persuasion  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  success,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  vast  sums  he  had 
expended  in  this  useless  contest,  aggravated 
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the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment.  He 
was  not  only  mortified  by  defeat,  but  he 
knew  that  in  case  of  Lady  Trenton's  death, 
nothing  but  a  marriage  with  Emilj'  Car- 
rington,  could  save  him  from  utter  ruin. 

He  was  vehemently  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  with  a  gentleman  seated 
beside  him  in  the  carriage,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  stone  flying  between  them 
within  half  an  inch  of  his  head.  He 
turned  instantly,  but  before  the  oath  he 
uttered  was  concluded,  a  dozen  men  sprang 
down  from  the  wood,  and  seized  the  heads 
of  his  horses,  whilst  a  whole  volley  of 
stones  was  at  the  same  time  discharged  at 
the  carriage. 

One  huge  flint  hit  Sir  Charles  Trenton 
on  the  breast.  Another  knocked  off  his 
hat,  but  without  seriously  injuring  him. 
His  two  friends,  who  were  with  him  in  the 
carriage,  received  several  severe  blows. 

"Drive  onT'  roared  Sir  Charles,  in  a 
Toice  of  thunder,  to  the  postillions,  who 
were  furiously   lashing   their   horses   and 

VOL.    TIL  K 
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the  men  who  held  them  back.  The  sight 
of  the  rabble,  who  suddenly  appeared  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds  from  be- 
hind the  bushes  of  the  copse  at  this  mo- 
ment, made  them  as  eager  to  escape  as 
their  master. 

Some  of  the  mob,  by  Ned's  direction, 
rushed  down  to  attack  the  carriage  on  the 
road,  others  remained  above,  and  threw 
stones  with  unintermitting  rapidity,  yelling 
and  clamouring,  and  uttering  the  most 
fearful  menaces,  like  a  host  of  infuriated 
maniacs. 

But  in  vain  did  the  postillions  strike 
around  them — as  fast  as  one  man,  smarting 
under  their  whips,  relaxed  his  hold  of  a 
horse's  head,  another  quickly  took  his 
place,  and  the  animals,  frightened  by  the 
howling  and  the  screaming  of  the  mob, 
began  to  rear  and  kick  most  furiously. 

"  Pull  the  men  from  their  saddles," 
roared  Ned.  ''  Drag  all  the  other  scoun- 
drels out  of  the  carriage,  but  leave  Sir 
Charles  to  me.     I  must  give  him  a  lesson 
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to  make  him  reraember  how  he  horse- whips 
a  man  another  time  without  leave  or  law  !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  two  tall  footmen,  on  the  box  be- 
hind, sprang  down,  and  endeavoured  to 
fight  with  the  mob,  but  their  assailants 
were  two  numerous  to  be  overcome,  and 
dealt  them  blows  on  every  side.  Another 
detachment  of  the  mob  had  in  the  mean- 
time mounted  the  carriage,  and  attacked 
Sir  Charles's  friends,  who  stood  up  and 
fought,  as  well  as  their  position  enabled 
them.  The  baronet  struck  back  three  of 
these  fellows  to  the  ground. 

Ned,  in  the  meanwhile,  remained  on 
the  high  bank,  from  whence  he  had  a  view 
of  the  whole  fray,  and  whilst  he  directed 
the  movements  of  the  others,  he  cast  stone 
after  stone  into  the  carriage,  and  all  were 
directed  at  Sir  Charles  Trenton.  More 
than  one  hit  him  with  violence,  as  he  stood 
up  fighting  with  those  who  assailed  the 
carriage,  and  Ned  shouted  v>'ith  insulting 
N  2 
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exultation  when  he  saw  the  baronet  ab- 
solutely stagger  and  reel  beneath  the 
stroke  of  one  of  his  well-directed  missiles. 

Sir  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow, 
turned  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
stone  had  come,  and  seemed  to  recognise 
his  enemy,  who  stood  laughing  and  shout- 
ing on  the  bank  above  him.  He  drew  a 
pistol  instantly  from  a  pocket  of  the  car- 
riage, and  after  stooping  on  one  side,  to 
avoid  a  coming  stone,  he  coolly  took  aim, 
and  discharged  the  weapon  at  Ned  Foster. 
In  another  moment,  he  fell  back  with  a 
wild  cry  of  agony,  and  the  pistol  falhng 
from  his  hand,  his  right  arm  hung  disabled 
from  his  side.  It  was  absolutely  shattered 
to  pieces,  by  a  stone  thrown  with  the  force 
of  a  bullet,  by  the  unerring  hand  of  Ned. 

"  You  have  got  your  deserts  now,  you 
rascal !"  shouted  the  youth,  with  a  trium- 
phant laugh  when  he  saw  the  baronet  sink 
back  fainting  in  the  carriage. 
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Ned  also  was  wounded  and  bleeding, 
but  such  was  his  exultation,  that  he 
scarcely  felt  the  smart. 

A  minute  afterwards,  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  mounted  police  was  riding 
rapidly  towards  the  scene  of  disturbance, 
from  the  town  ;  and  a  general  panic  was 
the  consequence.  The  horses  of  the  car- 
riage, released  from  restraint,  dashed  away 
at  full  speed,  whilst  the  rabble  dispersed 
in  all  directions  ;  some  seeking  conceal- 
ment amongt  the  woods,  whilst  others 
endeavoured  to  make  their  way  by 
circuitous  paths,  to  the  town,  believing 
that,  amongst  its  dense  population,  they 
were  least  liable  to  be  discovered,  should 
search  be  made  for  them.  It  was  won- 
derful how  the  sense  of  danger  had  sobered 
them  at  once. 

Ned  Foster  was  amongst  the  latter, 
and  he  wus  perfectly  aware,  that,  as  the 
leader  of  the  disturbance,  and  the 
assailant    of  the    baronet,  he    would    be 
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pursued  with  avidity,  and  must    undergo 
very  severe  punishment,  if  arrested. 

When  the  police  reached  the  scene  of 
the  combat,  they  found  no  one  there, 
except  one  of  Sir  Charles  Trenton's  foot- 
men, who  had  remained  behind,  in  order 
to  send  one  of  the  horsemen  rapidly  back 
to  the  town,  in  search  of  medical  aid  for 
his  master. 

The  neighbourhood  was  rapidly  search- 
ed ;  the  woods  explored,  and  the  roads 
kept  guarded;  so  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  many  of  the  rioters  were  ar- 
rested ;  and  all  anxious  to  exculpate 
themselves,  threw  the  whole  blame  of 
the  outbreak  on  Ned  Foster.  But 
of  the  youth  himself,  no  trace  was  discov- 
ered that  day» 
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CHAPTER  X. 


But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent,  and  care, 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue. 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Goldsmith. 


After  the  departure  of  Leonard  Marston 
and  his  uncle  the  curate,  in  search  of  the 
builder  who  had  been  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  *church,  Kate  D'Arcy  sat  for 
several  hours,  silently  working  by  her 
father's  side.  The  weaver,  exhausted  by 
his  recent  excitement,  had  fallen  asleep ; 
and  the    poor    girl    had  full    Hberty   to 
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reflect  on  all  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  the  past  day,  with  gratitude  and  rejoi- 
cing. Yet  she  took  no  thought  of  herself. 
Her  satisfaction  was  all  on  Leonard's 
account.  But,  though  the  confession  of 
Lady  Trenton  had  done  much  to  elucidate 
his  history,  she  felt,  with  his  uncle,  that 
stronger  evidence  was  yet  wanting,  to  es- 
tablish his  rights  ;  and,  as  the  hours  wore 
away,  without  the  return  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  her  anxiety  to  learn  the  re- 
sult of  their  search,  became  absolutely 
painful. 

The  weather  had  changed,  and  a  sharp 
frost  had  set  in  somewhat  early  in  the 
season  ;  and  every  step  she  heard  along 
the  frozen  road,  made  her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently. Again  and  again,  they  passed 
by,  and  left  her  disappointed  and 
restless. 

At  length,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  she 
saw  a  boy  come  running  rapidly  down 
the  village  street.  She  could  discern,  as 
he  approached,  that  he  was  ragged,  and 
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a  stranger;  and  her  uneasiness  took  a 
new  form,  when  he  stopped  at  the 
house  door,  and  rang  the  bell  with 
yiolence. 

She  heard,  when  the  servant  admitted 
him,  that  he  enquired  directly  for  herself, 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
pushed  past  the  old  woman,  and  came  di- 
rectly up  to  her,  as  she  stood  anxiously 
listening  at  the  open  parlour  door. 

He  enquired  abruptly,  if  her  name  was 
Kate  D'Arcy. 

"Yes,''  she  replied,  "what  do  you  want 
with  me  V^ 

"  Kead  that,  and  you'll  soon  under- 
stand," he  answered,  pulling  a  letter  from 
his  pocket,  and  thrusting  ^it  quickly  into 
her  hand. 

She  took  it  anxiously.  It  could  not  be 
from  Leonard,  she  saw  at  a  glance,  for 
it  had  no  direction,  was  exceedingly  dirty, 
and  sealed  with  a  huge  red  wafer  pressed 
down  with  the  end  of  a  thimble.     When 

N  5 
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she  had  torn  it  open,  she  saw  it  contained 
only  a  few  lines. 

They  were  as  follows: — 

"  If  you  have  any  kindness  in  your 
heart,  as  I  believe  you  have,  you  will  come 
back  with  the  boy,  to  one  you  know,  who 
has  fallen  into  misfortune,  and  cannot 
come  to  you,  to  tell  you  something,  may 
make  you  a  rich  woman  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Come  to-night — come  quick,  or  it 
Avill  be  no  use  coming  at  all." 

"  Who  sent  you  with  this  to  me  V  asked 
the  girl,  of  the  young  messenger,  when 
she  had  rapidly  perused  this  curious 
scrawl. 

"  I  was  told  to  answer  no  questions,  if 
you  asked  me  any,"  said  the  lad.  "  I  was 
only  to  say,  that  one  in  great  trouble  wants 
to  speak  a  word  with  you,  and  you  must 
not  lose  a  minute,  but  come  where  I  will 
show  you  the  way." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  replied 
Kate.  *'It  is  getting  dusk  ;  and  I  don't  like 
going  out  on  such  a  strange  errand." 
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*'But  it  is  for  a  friend  of  yours,  you 
may  never  see  again,"  replied  the  boy, 
doggedly.  "  Mother  said  I  should  get  a 
good  thrashing,  if  I  came  back  without 
you.  But  it  was  not  mother  sent  me  ; 
and  so  you  had  better  make  haste,  for  no- 
body wants  to  do  you  any  harm  ;  and  I 
heard  them  say,  your  coming  would  just 
be  the  saving  of  somebody.  But  I  wont 
tell  you  another  word,  for  there  is  no  more 
time  to  lose  talking." 

It  appeared  as  if  some  thought  sud- 
denly flashed  on  Kate's  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  she  hurried  back  to  her  room, 
put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  recom- 
mending her  father  to  the  care  of  old 
Mary,  the  housekeeper,  she  came  back  in 
less  than  two  minutes  to  the  boy,  and  told 
him  she  was  ready  to  set  off. 

Without  speaking,  he  instantly  left  the 
house,  and  Kate,  with  rapid  steps,  followed 
him  up  the  village. 

The  autumn  sun  had  already  set ;  a  cold 
mist  was  hanging  over  the  river  ;  but  the 
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sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon,  near  the  full, 
was  already  shooting  up  bright  beams 
from  behind  the  dark  and  silver-edged  fir- 
trees,  on  the  eastern  hill,  behind  the  village. 
The  fallen  oak  leaves  rustled  drily,  as  they 
flew  in  the  fitful  wind,  at  intervals,  along 
the  ground. 

Kate  soon  perceived,  with  considerable 
surprise,  that  the  lad  took  the  road  to  the 
county  town  ;  and  well  knowing  that  the 
election  had  been  going  on  there,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  likely  there  would 
be  many  drunken  men  astir,  as  night  ap- 
proached, she  repeatedly  remonstrated 
with  him,  as  to  taking  this  course.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  hurried  on  at  the 
same  pace,  and  did  not  answer  a  word. 

But  though  he  still  advanced  towards 
the  town,  he  turned,  before  long,  into  a 
path  across  the  fields,  to  the  same  foot- 
bridge the  mob  had  passed  a  few  hours 
before,  under  Ned  Foster's  guidance.  At 
first,  the  girl  felt  more  frightened  in  this 
lonely  way,  than  she  had  before  done  on 
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the  high  road.  But  her  fears  soon  abated, 
for  they  met  not  a  Hving  creature,  though, 
from  time  to  time,  they  heard  rude  men's 
voices,  and  songs  and  sounds  of  riot  on  the 
road  they  had  left. 

The  bells  of  the  churches  in  the  town 
were  ringing  a  merry  j;)eal,  and  lights 
glanced  out  like  stars  along  the  black  lines 
of  houses.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after 
they  entered  the  fields,  they  crossed  the 
little  foot-bridge  ;  but  Kate  was  too  much 
agitated  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  tall- 
masted  ships,  lying  motionless  on  the 
stream  in  the  misty  moonlight,  or  the  long 
stripes  of  light,  reflected  from  the  lamps 
and  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  quiet 
waters. 

There  was  comparative  darkness  in  the 
narrow  street  they  entered,  when  they  left 
the  quay  ;  but  such  dense  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  hurrying  past 
them,  that  Kate  felt  bewildered  by  the 
noise  and  confusion,  and  did  not  venture 
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to  stop  to  question  her  conductor  again, 
as  to  their  destination.  The  boy  never 
spoke ;  but  he  took  hold  of  her  shawl,  as 
if  to  make  sure  of  not  losing  her  in  the 
bustle  and  agitation  of  the  rude  mob. 

On  and  on  they  went,  through  the  mean- 
est and  vilest  streets  of  the  city,  and  many 
sad  scenes  they  witnessed,  of  human 
misery  and  degradation,  as  they  proceeded. 
Young  girls  came  huddhng  together  out 
of  dark  alleys,  with  uncovered  heads,  slip- 
shod, ragged,  and  with  thin  shawls  drawn 
round  them,  to  conceal  their  miserable 
garments,  swearing,  shouting,  and  laughing 
with  brazen  mirth.  Old  women,  whose 
dirt  and  wretchedness  shunned  the  light 
of  day,  crawled  from  garrets  and  cellars, 
to  spend  their  hard  earned  pence  in  gin  ; 
young  children  in  tattered  clothes,  bare 
footed  and  disfigured  with  dirt,  were 
crouching,  shivering  on  the  ground,  in 
corners,  or  on  door  steps,  waiting  for  their 
parents,  who  were  still  abroad  ;  and  then 
athletic   men,  revelling   in    election    riot, 
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pushed  rudely  past  them  all,  some  brawl- 
ing and  disputing,  others  singing  broken 
snatches  of  songs,  without  sense  or  melody. 

At  length  the  strange  lad  drew  Kate 
under  an  open  gateway,  beyond  which 
was  a  dark  passage,  scarcely  eight  feet 
wide,  composed  of  houses  more  miserable 
and  dark  and  dreary,  than  any  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  As 
they  stood  still  near  the  entrance,  a  soldier 
and  a  young  girl  pushed  past  them,  into 
the  street,  and  both  seemed  half  intoxica- 
ted. 

"  I  cannot  go  there  ;  indeed  I  cannot 
go  into  such  a  place  as  that,"  said  Kate, 
holding  back  her  guide ;  ""  and  what  is 
more,  [  will  not !'' 

"  But  you  must,"  whispered  the  lad. 
"  And  you  must  come  quietly,  and  make 
no  noise,  for  fear  you  bring  the  eyes  of  the 
police  upon  us." 

Kate,  influenced  by  feelings  she  had  no 
power  to  resist,  made  no  further  objection, 
though  her  heart  recoiled  as  she  entered 
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the  gloomy  den,  and  she  followed  the  lad 
into  a  house  at  the  further  end  of  it, 
which  she  conjectured,  from  its  appearance, 
to  be  one  of  the  vilest  refuges  of  vice  in 
the  whole  city. 

As  soon  as  they  were  within  the  door 
of  this  wretched  building,  the  door  was 
closed  behind  them,  and  Kate's  guide 
taking  a  lucifer  match  from  his  pocket, 
lighted  a  farthing  candle,  which  stood  upon 
a  chair  near  the  stairs. 

The  smell  of  the  house,  to  one  entering 
it  suddenly  from  the  fresh  air,  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  Kate  would  have  lacked 
the  courage  to  ascend  the  stairs  of  such  a 
place,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  one 
hope,  which  had  been  excited  in  her  mind 
by  various  recollections,  w^hich  had  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her  during  her  walk 
thither.  The  lad  saw  that  she  neverthe- 
less hesitated  to  follow  him. 

*'Come  on,  we  shall  soon  arrive  now,'^ 
he  said,  and  he  mounted  the  narrow  and 
half  rotten  stairs  to  the  second  floor.     Kate 
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looked  fearfully  round  her,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. The  walls  were  damp  and  stained 
bj  an  accumulation  of  dirt ;  the  filthy  steps 
were  strewed  with  sand. 

To  her  great  relief,  she  neither  heard 
nor  saw  a  living  creature.  It  appeared  as 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  out, 
or  already  asleep.  When  they  stopped 
before  the  door  of  a  back  room,  the  sound 
of  voices  was  first  audible  from  within. 
The  lad  partly  opened  it,  and  thrusting  in 
his  head,  seemed  to  announce  her  name, 
for  a  voice  which  she  immediately  recog- 
nized to  be  that  of  Ned  Foster,  answered 
eagerly,  "  God  be  thanked.  Let  her  come 
in  directly .'' 

Kate  was  not  surprized  ;  she  had  ex- 
pected this  ;  and  she  advanced  calmly  into 
the  little  room.  But  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  scene  which  there  presented 
itself! 

A  truckle  bed,  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the 
garret,  where  it  was  the   only   furniture 
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except  a  couple  of  chairs.  Ned  was  sit- 
ting on  this  bed,  without  his  coat ;  one  of 
his  shoulders  was  completely  bare,  and  a 
number  of  blood  stained  clothes  were 
scattered  around  him.  An  old  withered 
woman,  wretchedly  dressed,  her  grey 
hairs  half  escaping  from  a  red  handkerchief 
tied  over  her  head,  and  her  back  nearly 
double,  had  been  extracting  the  bullets  of 
Sir  Charles  Trenton's  pistol,  and  was  now 
busily  occupied  in  dressing  the  wounds. 

Ned  sprang  up,  and  escaped  her  hold, 
as  Kate  approached  him. 

"  You  are  an  angel,  there  is  no  disputing 
that,"  he  cried,  whilst  his  lips  trembled 
with  agitation.  "  I  hardly  expected  you, 
so  late,  and  in  such  a  place.  It  is  a  desperate 
business,  you  may  be  sure,  or  I  would 
never  have  asked  an  innocent  creature  like 
you  to  come  to  such  a  low-lived  den." 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  V  inquired  the 
girl,  trembling.  "  You  are  wounded — 
what  have  you  been  doing?  I  fear  you 
have  forgotten  all  your  promises  of  amend- 
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ment,  and  have  been  committing  some 
serious  crime." 

"  No  matter  what  I  have  been  about ;  I 
have  had  the  revenge  I  long  thirsted  for/' 
answered  Ned,  quickly.  ^'  I  feel  pretty 
certain  no  one  will  look  for  me  here,  and  I 
shall  be  off  and  far  away,  before  midnight. 
I  am  going  to  cross  the  seas  to  save  the 
judge  the  trouble  of  sending  me.  I  have 
known  long  it  would  one  day  come  to  this. 
It  was  only  you,  Kate,  who  could  have 
saved  me." 

"  You  will  go  nowhere,  but  mayhap  to 
the  gallows,  if  you  don't  keep  quiet,"  said 
the  old  woman,  again  forcing  her  patient 
to  sit  down  on  the  bed.  "  I  must  bind  up 
your  shoulder  properly,  or  most  probably 
you  would  bleed  to  death  before  morn- 
ing." 

*'  Well,  then,  make  haste,"  said  the 
young  man,  impatiently.  "  And  when  it 
is  done  leave  us  alone,  for  I  want  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  this  young  woman.  God 
knows — we  may  never  meet  again  !" 
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The  old  crone  proceeded  nimbly  with 
her  work,  and  Kate,  pale  and  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  alone  with  Ned,  in 
such  a  place,  sat  down  silently,  and 
watched  her.  At  first  she  bitterly  repented 
her  weakness  in  having  submitted  to  enter 
such  a  place,  and  then  again  the  possibility 
of  that  hope  being  fulfilled,  which  had  led 
her  on,  gave  her  renewed  courage;  and 
trusting  in  Ned's  kindness  of  heart,  she 
endeavoured  to  convince  herself,  that  there 
was  no  real  danger. 

"  Good,  dear,  kind,  Kate !"  exclaimed 
Ned,  when  the  old  woman  at  length  dis- 
appeared, and  bursting  into  tears,  as  he 
spoke,  all  the  courage  he  had  previously 
assumed,  at  once  forsook  him.  "  I  could 
not  go  away  for  ever  without  seeing  you. 
There  is  nobody  else  I  care  for  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  and  my  heart  is  like  to 
break,  when  I  think  that  my  eyes  will 
never  rest  on  you  again.  And  it  is  my 
own  fault — it  is  all  my  own  fault  1  I  could 
not  keep  sober,  I  could  not  be  content,  till 
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I  had  revenged  myself  on  that  scoundrel 
Trenton  V' 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Ned/'  demanded 
the  girl,  "  what  have  you  done  V 

"  I,  and  about  two  hundred  stout  fellows 
waylaid  the  baronet  on  his  way  home,  and 
I  believe  I  have  smashed  his  arm  all  to 
pieces  with  a  huge  stone,  in  return  for  the 
bullets  he  sent  into  my  shoulder." 

"  And  should  he  die  V  exclaimed  Kate, 
turning  pale  as  death. 

"  Confound  him,  he  deserved  it !"  ex- 
claimed her  companion,  striking  on  his 
knee  with  his  fist ;  '*  and  it  is  no  use 
whining  when  I  look  at  you,  Kate,  for  if  it 
was  to  do  again,  Td  do  it,  just  the  same, 
and  be  proud  of  it.  That  fellow  Trenton, 
thinks  all  the  poor  no  better  than  slaves, 
and  if  the  law  allowed  it,  he'd  whip  a 
dozen  of  us  daily.  Is  he  not  doing  all  he 
can  to  starve  us,  with  his  corn-laws,  and 
his  duties.  And  then  he  says  openly,  there 
are  too  many  of  us.  Just  as  if  God  does 
not  know  how  many  the  earth  will  feed,  or 
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means  that  one  idle  drone  of  a  gentleman 
should  destroy  enough  to  keep  a  hundred 
families.  But  he  shall  have  a  harder  lesson 
yet,  before  I  have  done  with  him." 

"  Ah,  Ned,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  "  I  did  hope  you  were  sorry  for 
what  you  had  done.  If  you  do  not  repent 
how  can  you  expect  to  be  forgiven,  here, 
or  hereafter." 

"  That's  my  concern,'^  answered  the 
youth,  abruptly,  "  and  I  did  not  send  for 
you  here,  to  talk  about  what  cannot  be 
helped.  I  wanted  to  prove  to  you,  that  in 
spite  of  all  my  folly,  I  love  you  better  than 
any  human  creature  that  vralks  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  want  to  make  you 
rich  and  independent,  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  You  are  a  lovely  girl,  Kate  ;  and 
there  is  many  a  gentleman  will  be  trying 
to  tempt  you  with  their  money.  You  have 
your  old  father  to  maintain,  and  hard 
trials  may  be  in  store  for  you.  It  would 
be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think,  when  I  am 
far  aw^ay,  that  you  could  be  honest  without 
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starving  ;  and  above  all,  if  I  knew  that  I 
had  helped  you  to  a  livelihood." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  have 
always  been  able,  hitherto,  to  earn  one  for 
myself." 

"  That  is  hard  work  for  a  woman," 
answered  her  companion,  "  she  wants 
somebody  to  take  care  of  her.  I  wont  ask 
you  to  come  with  me  now,  for  I  know  you 
will  never  leave  your  father,  but  if  I  can- 
not come  back,  perhaps  some  daj  or  an- 
other, you  will  think  of  my  true  love,  when 
you  are  left  alone." 

"  I  shall  always  remember  that  you  had 
a  kind  heart,  and  pray  that  you  may 
amend  your  course  of  life,''  answered  Kate, 
who  was  deeply  touched  by  the  young 
man's  earnest  and  agitated  manner. 

"  Well,  Kate,  that  is  more  than  any  one 
else  would  do,  whether  it  profits,  or  not," 
he  replied,  with  an  expression  of  profound 
melancholy.  "  I  know  I  am  wild  and  reck- 
less ;  but  you  are  right,  when  you  say, 
that  my  heart  is  not  really  bad.     But  what 
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I  want  to  tell  you,  is  this.  Do  you  re- 
member when  I  came  to  you,  late  last 
night,  I  said  I  had  a  secret,  for  which  I 
was  sure  Mr.  Marston  would  pay  me  well. 
I  could  not  find  him,  so  I  can  make  no 
bargain  about  the  matter  now,  for  I  must 
leave  the  country.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
get  that  money  for  yourself." 

"  I  think  I  understand  something  about 
what  you  have  to  tell,''  said  the  girl,  "  but 
you  are  too  late.  Your  mother  has  already 
told  Mr.  Marston,  that  she  was  present  at 
the  marriage  of  his  father  and  mother  ; 
but  her  evidence  is  worth  very  little, 
without  the  parish  registers,  which  were 
cut  out  of  the  books  at  Brookdale." 

''  So  the  cunning  old  lady  can  get  no- 
thing, can't  she !  that  is  all  right,  quite 
right !"  exclaimed  Ned,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  sudden  exultation.  "  I  am  deeper 
than  she  is,  as  you  shall  soon  learn.  I 
heard  her  talking  yesterday  about  all  this 
story,  and  how  the  registers  were  missing, 
and  all  that ;  and,   though  1  cannot  read 
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much,  especially  writing,  yet  I  learnt  when 
I  was  in  prison,  to  make  out  a  few  letters, 
and  if  those  are  not  the  lost  registers,  TU 
never  be  so  conceited  as  to  tliink,  that  I 
can  read  a  syllable  again." 

Kate  turned  deadly  pale,  and  her  very 
heart  trembled,  when  she  heard  these 
w^oj'ds,  and  wdth  breathless  anxiety  she 
watched  Ned,  as  he  drew  a  dirty  little 
paper  parcel  from  an  inner  pocket,  and 
spread  its  contents  before  her.  She  could 
not  speak;  she  scarcely  dared  to  believe 
her  senses,  w^hen  she  took  the  written 
documents  in  her  hand,  and  read  them, 
one  after  another,  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness and  rapidity.  She  almost  doubted  if 
her  eyes  were  not  deceived,  when  she 
perused  the  marriage  register  of  Mr.  Els- 
mere  and  Miss  Marston,  and  then  that  of 
the  baptism  of  their  son,  Leonard. 

"  How  your  hand  shakes,  Kate,''  said  the 
youth,  who  watched  her  anxiously.  "  They 
are  all  right,  I  hope  !" 

"  Yes,  all  right !     Thank  God,  all  right," 

VOL   IIL  0 
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was  all  she  could  reply ;  and,  no  longer 
able  to  command  her  feelings,  she  covered 
her  face,  and  wept. 

But  her  agitation  was  not  on  her  own 
account,  nor  her  joy  for  any  hope  of  re- 
ward. 

'•'  What  are  you  crying  for,  Kate  ?"  de- 
manded Ned,  somewhat  disappointed. 
"  Why,  if  they  are  all  right,  as  you  say,  it 
will  be  a  grand  thing  for  you  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  real  registers.  I  am  glad  for 
that,  'Mv.  Marston,  too,  for  he  has  acted 
very  kindly  to  you  and  your  father  ;  and  I 
had  a  kind  of  fellow  feeling  for  him,  when 
I  heard  his  parents  were  not  married  ;  for 
I  knew  it  must  be  much  harder  for  a  man 
of  education  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  bastard, 
than  for  such  I  am  ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
hard  enough  for  me  to  bear,  God  knows. 
It  has  made  me  the  reckless  fellow  [I  am, 
and  yet  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  It  is  a 
hard  case,  any  how,  Kate,  for  rich  or  poor, 
you  may  depend  upon  that." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl,   '•  I  know  that 
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well.     But,  tell  me,  Ned,  where  did  you  get 
these  papers  V 

"  Out  of  the  old  tomb  in  the  church, 
where  I  have  heard  lately,  your  father 
went  to  seek  them.  I  was  plastering  the 
inside  of  the  church,  quite  alone,  when  I 
found  them  ;  and  so  I  told  nobody.  I 
thought  they  might  be  something  curious; 
and  I  tried  to  spell  them  over  by  myself ; 
but  I  could  not  quite  make  out  what  they 
meant,  till  I  heard  mother  talking  about 
Mr.  Leonard  ]\[arston  being  the  right  heir 
to  all  the  Elsmere  estates.  But  how  came 
your  father   to  know  they  were  hid  in  the 

tomb  r 

"  My  grandfather  hid  them  there,"  an- 
swered Kate.  "  He  stole  them  out  of  the 
books,  for  money  ;  and  kept  them  in  hopes 
of  getting  more." 

''  Well  then,  Kate,  this  is  very  lucky,"  said 
the  youth.  "  You  must  take  them  to  Mr. 
Leonard,  and  make  a  good  bargain  for 
yourself  Lady  Trenton  is  dying,  or  dead, 
and  Sir  Charles  wants  to  keep  her  estates, 
0  2 
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by  marrying  Miss  Carrington,  who  believes 
herself  the  heiress.  Those  dirty  scraps  of 
paper  wil^  upset  all  his  schemes  ;  and  he 
will  have  reason,  as  long  as  he  lives,  to  re- 
pent the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated 
Ned  Foster." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  why  will  you  not  forget  re- 
venge, and  seek  only  to  do  justice  V* 
answered  Kate. 

"  Who  has  ever  done  me  justice  V  was 
the  bitter  reply, 

"  Leave  word  with  somebody,  where  you 
are  going,"  rejoined  the  girl,  who  saw  that 
all  remonstrance  was  vain.  "  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  will,  no  doubt,  gladly  send  you  a 
handsome  reward  for  these  papers,  where 
ever  you  may  be." 

"  No,"  said  Ned,  "  I  want  none  of  his 
money.  Take  all  you  can  get,  for  your- 
self, Kate  ;  and  when  I  have  worked 
my  way  in  another  land,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.  Though  I  can  never 
earn  an  honest  name  in  England,  I 
may    perhaps     do     better     in    America. 
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God  bless  you,  Kate.  It  is  a  bitter 
parting  to  me  !  but  if  anything  can 
make  me  lead  an  honest  life,  it  will 
be  the  thought  of  you.  You  will  re- 
member me  kindly,  sometimes,  Kate, 
won't   you  ?" 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,  night  and 
morning,  Ned,  was  it  only  for  the  jus- 
tice you  have  done  this  night,  " 
answered  the  girl  ;  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  held  her  hand  out 
to   her   companion. 

Wistfully  he  gazed  at  her,  as  he  took 
it  in  his  cold,  damp  fingers.  His  eyes 
shone  wih  an  expression  of  unutterable 
despair ;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  he 
relaxed  his  hold,  his  arm  was  thrown 
around  Kate's  waist,  and  his  lips  pressed 
to  hers,  with  all  the  wild  fervour  of 
passion. 

She  burst  from  him,  glowing  with 
shame  and  indignation,  and  gathering  her 
shawl  around  her,  she  hurried  towards  the 
door,  without  uttering  a  word. 
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"  Oh,  Kate,  forgive  me  !"  he  cried,  fol- 
lowing her  eagerly.  "  It  is  the  first  and 
the  last  time !  say  you  forgive  me  !  let  our 
last  words  be  words  of  peace." 

The  girl  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  and, 
without  answering,  she  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  door. 

"  Kate,  Kate,"  cried  Ned  wildly,  "  you 
cannot  leave  me  in  this  way.  Remember 
it  may  be  for  the  last  time." 

"  I  Avished  to  leave  you  in  kindness,'^ 
she  replied. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  then,  once  more  ; 
shake  hands  with  me,"  he  returned.  "  I 
will  not  forget  myself  again." 

Kate  looked  at  the  poor  fellow  with 
gentle  compassion,  and  once  more  gave  him 
her  hand. 

"  I  forgive  you,  Ned,"  she  said,  in  a  soft 
and  tremulous  voice,  "  for  I  and  others  owe 
you  much.  May  you  keep  your  good  re- 
solves, and  prosper  henceforward." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  Kate!"  exclaimed 
the  young  man  fervently,  and  in  another 
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moment  Kate  was  gliding  down  the  stairs, 
and  Ned  was  left  alone — alone  it  seemed 
to  him  in  the  whole  world.  He  bent  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  wept  in  his  despair. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  same 
old  woman,  who  was  with  him  on  Kate's 
arrival,  returned  laden  with  female  attire. 
She  hastily  dressed  Ned  in  an  old  gown,  a 
woman^s  hat  and  shawl,  and  concealing  his 
face,  so  as  to  make  recognition  impossible, 
she  accompanied  him  into  the  street. 

In  this  disguise  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  nearest  sea-port,  before  morning.  The 
ten  pounds  which  Mrs.  Clayton  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Charles  Trenton,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Ned,  provided  all  the  means 
necessary  for  his  escape  to  America,  where 
he,  in  due  time,  safely  arrived. 
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CHAPTEH    XL 


Oh  Luxury  !  thou  curst  by  heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchanged  are  virtue's  gifts  for  thee, 
How  do  thy  poisons  with  insidious  joy 
Diffuse  their  poison  only  to  destroy  ; 
Whilst  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy^ 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 

GOLBSMITIF, 


Kate  D*Arcy's  heart  bounded  with  un- 
mixed feelings  of  delight,  when  she  emerged 
from  the  wretched  lodging-house.  She 
had  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  was 
actually  in  possession  of  the  long  sought 
evidence  of  Leonard  Marstou's  legitimacy. 
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She,  who  would  willingly  have  laid  down 
her  Ufe  to  serve  him,  weak  and  inexperi- 
enced as  she  was,  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  those  precious  papers, 
when  all  others  beheved  them  lost  for 
ever. 

A  light  snow  was  falling,  and  the  night 
wind  blew  cold  and  chill ;  but  her  heart 
was  too  joyful  for  her  to  take  heed  of  the 
weather.  She  would  not  even  have  ob- 
served the  boy,  who  had  conducted  her 
from  Brookdale,  standing  waiting  in  the 
outer  passage,  had  he  not  pulled  her  shawl 
as  she  passed  him. 

"They  tell  me  I  must  go  back  with 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  a  thought  of  the 
the  loneliness  of  the  way,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour -then  first  flashed  upon  her 
mind,  and  she  gladly  accepted  his  feeble 
escort. 

There  were  still  sounds  of  riot  in  tlie 
town,  and  many  a  rude  and  drunken  jest 
was  addressed  to  Kate  and  her  companion. 
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Lights  still  shone  from  the  doors  of  seve- 
ral of  the  public  houses  they  pcassed,  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  the  streets,  were 
standing  shivering  in  little  parties  together. 
The  clocks  of  the  churches,  one  after 
another,  struck  ten  as  they  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after- 
wards, they  had  left  all  sights  and  sounds 
of  life  behind  them  ;  even  the  stars  were 
hidden  by  the  snowy  vapour  through  which 
they  passed ;  and  night,  with  all  its  mys- 
tery and  its  grandeur,  seemed  to  closo 
them  in  like  a  shroud.  Kate  never  spoke  ; 
her  thoughts  were  too  busy  for  words ;  but 
she  hurried  on  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  that 
even  the  lad  could  scarcely  keep  up 
with  her. 

But  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  her 
excitement,  and  when  they  at  length  en- 
tered the  long  street  of  ]3rookdale,  she  was 
so  exhausted,  that  nothing  but  her  mental 
energy  could  have  supported  her  to  the 
curate's  door. 

"Ulien    there,    she  knocked  quickly  for 
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admission,  and  again  she  trembled  violently, 
when  she  heard  the  steps  of  the  servant 
within,  approaching  to  open  the  door. 

"Have  the  gentlemen  returned,"  she 
demanded  with  breathless  eagerness,  as  she 
passed  the  threshold. 

"  Yes,  more  than  two  hours  ago,"  an- 
swered the  maid,  staring  with  astonish- 
ment, to  see  the  lad  also  enter  the  house. 
*'  What  has  happened  '?  we  have  all  been 
thinking  you  were  lost." 

Kate  did  not  reply.  She  hurried  for- 
ward to  the  parlour  door.  She  felt  nearly 
suffocated.  She  drew  a  long  sigh,  and 
paused  for  an  instant.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  there,  seated  together,  she  saw 
Leonard  Marston,  her  father,  and  the 
curate,  in  the  light  of  a  cheerful  fire. 

All  sprung  joyfully  up  to  welcome  her. 
She  had  the  registers  in  her  hand.  She 
held  them  out  towardsLeonard  Marston,  and 
then,  without  uttering  a  syllabic,  fell  in- 
sensible to  the  ground. 

Old  D'Arcy's  cry  of  despair,  when  his 
daughter  sunk  at  his  feet,  was  so  wild  and 
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heart-piercing,  as  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  it.  He  wept  like  a  child 
when  he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  hft  her 
from  the  ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
allow  the  artist  to  assist  him  to  carry  her 
to  the  sofa. 

Leonard's  anxiety  was  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  the  weaver.  He  removed  Kate's 
shawl  and  bonnet,  which  were  heavy  with 
wet — he  called  on  her  by  every  tender 
appellation — he  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder — he  rubbed  her  left  hand,  and, 
little  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  papers 
she  still  grasped  tightly  in  the  right,  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  them  from  her 
rigid  fingers.  But  all  in  vain.  Absolute 
force  would  have  been  necessary  to  wrench 
them  from  her  convulsive  grasp. 

At  length  Kate  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  when  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  the 
first  object  she  beheld  was  Leonard  Mars- 
ton  bending  over  her,  and  gazing  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  anxiety,  she  did  not  look  away !  her 
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happiness  was  too  great.  Then,  as  if  sud- 
denly sensible  of  what  had  passed,  slie 
raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remove  the  arm  which  sup- 
ported her. 

"Dear  Kate,''  said  Leonard,  tenderly, 
"  you  need  not  fear  me  !  am  I  not  your 
friend,  your  old  play -fellow,  your  brother  1 
Good,  gentle,  kind  Kate,  your  absence  has 
terrified  us  all !  speak  Kate — are  you  bet- 
ter, dearest?" 

"Yes,  Kate,  ]speak  to  him,"  said  old 
D' Arcy,  "  he  is  the  true  friend  of  us  all ! 
He  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  Speak  to 
him,  Kate — he  never  despised  the  weaver's 
daughter !  Tell  him  where  you  have 
been,  and  what  has  kept  you  away  so 
long." 

"  You  are  suffering,  dearest  Kate,"  said 
the  artist  ;  "  you  are  weary  and  exhausted, 
we  must  not  talk  to  you  now  !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  am  very  happy,  too 
happy,"  she  faintly  replied.  "  I  am  quite 
well  again  now." 
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""  God  be  thanked!"  said  Leonard,  ''  we 
have  passed  fearful  hours  of  anxiety  during 
your  absence." 

The  girl,  totally  overcome,  hid  her  face 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Kind  words  from  you  are  very  precious 
to  her,"  said  old  D'Arcy,  who  stood  anx- 
iously watching  his  child.  "  She  would  die 
to  serve  you,  Mr.  Leonard." 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  occasion  for  that," 
said  the  artist.  "  We  have  all  need  of  her 
gentle  care  and  sympathy,  to  make  our 
hves  pass  happily." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  nie  in  this  way,"  she 
replied,  in  a  voice  of  despair.  "Kead  those 
papers,  and  you  will  learn  how  fai'  we  are 
beneath  you." 

So  saying,  she  put  the  registers  into 
Leonard's  hands,  and  again  hid  her  face. 
It  seemed  to  hei",  that  her  destiny  depend- 
ed on  that  m.oment  ;  and  yet  she  dared 
not  look  up,  to  observe  the  efiect  produced 
on  the  artist,  by  the  perusal  of  these 
proofs  of  his  legitimacy. 
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*'  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  been  away 
in  my  service?"  was  Marston's  agitated 
exclamation ;  and,  after  glancing  rapidly 
at  the  papers,  he  put  them  into  old  D'Arcy's 
hands. 

The  weaver  lau2;hed  aloud. 

"  Blessed  child  !'"  he  said,  "  she  has 
brought  me  peace  here  and  hereafter." 

Leonard  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  be- 
side Kate,  and  tenderly  implored  her  to 
cease  her  tears,  and  not  to  mar  their  hap- 
piness, which  was  now  so  wonderfully  com- 
plete, by  causeless  doubts  and  sorrows. 
The  old  curate,  also,  spoke  words  of  joy 
and  affection,  till,  by  degrees,  the  girl  re- 
covered her  composure,  and  she  was  able 
to  recount  the  adventures  winch  had  that 
evening  befallen  her.  All  listened  with 
wonder  to  her  narrative  of  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  by  which  t!ic  regis- 
ters had  fallen  into  her  hands.  Even  old 
D'Arcy,  as  he  listened  to  her,  seemed  to 
recover  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  mind, 
and  fully  to   understand,  and  to  exult  in 
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the  fact,  that  the  courage  of  his  own  dear 
daughter,  had  finally  repaired  the  evils, 
consequent  on  her  grandfather's  crime. 

The  curate  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  sufficiently  tranquil  to  consider  the 
steps  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  his 
nephew  to  pursue,  to  establish  his  claims  ; 
but  Marston,  for  the  time,  was  more  inter- 
ested in  convincing  Kate,  that  no  riches 
could  ever  lessen  the  affection  and  admira- 
tion he  felt  for  her.  Some  time  passed  be- 
fore any  one  would  attend  to  the  worthy 
man's  observations.  Kate  first  hstened 
eagerly  to  his  words,  when  he  said,  that 
Lady  Trenton  had  expired  that  afternoon, 
and  Sir  Charles's  life  was  considered  to  be 
m  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  blows 
and  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
rioters. 

It  had  been  found  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate the  baronet's  arm,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  surgeons,  at  Easton 
Court.  The  worthy  curate  explained  to 
his  nephew,  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
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lawyer,  to  write  to  Miss  Carrington,  in- 
forming her,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
of  Leonard  Marston's  prior  claim  to  the 
Elsmere  estates,  and  he  promised  to  under- 
take to  have  this,  and  other  necessary  steps 
taken,  on  the  morrow. 

Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  the 
artist  renewed  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  Kate,  for  the  wonderful  services  she  had 
rendered  him,  and  his  words  of  gratitude, 
•were  very  precious  to  her  heart,  for  though 
she  believed,  that  by  restoring  to  him  the 
registers  which  assured  to  him  the  posses- 
sions of  his  ancestors,  she  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  hope  of  ever  becoming  his  wife, 
and  had  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  them,  she  exulted  in  the  conscious- 
ness, of  having  at  least  deserved  his  friend- 
ship, and  such  w^as  her  reliance  on  Leo- 
nard's noble  nature,  that  she  firmly  believed 
that  no  accession  of  fortune  would  ever 
diminish  the  attachment  and  gratitude  he 
that  night  professed  for  the  daughter  of  the 
poor  weaver. 
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CHArTER   XII. 


How  lov'd,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot. 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 


Pope. 


It  was  indeed  true,  that  Lady  Trenton  had 
expired  during  Sir  Charles's  absence  at  the 
election.  Miss  Carrington  had  not  again 
returned  to  her  room,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  departed,  there 
was  no  one  near  her,  but  a  servant ;  no 
friend,  or  child,  stood  near  her  pillow,  to 
murmur  words  of  consolation,  and  to  cheer 
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the  last  agonies  of  humanity,  by  promises 
of  future  bliss. 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  her  death, 
she  pronounced  the  name  of  Kate  D'Arcy, 
as  if  her  mind,  even  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  was  troubled  by  her  anxiety  to  re- 
pair the  crimes  of  her  father.  But  even 
the  weaver's  daughter  was  not  near  to  af- 
ford her  the  consolation  she  desired,  and 
she  died  in  ignorance  of  the  discovery  of 
the  long  lost  registers. 

Servants  closed  her  eyes,  and  servants 
placed  her  in  the  coffin.  Her  death 
scarcely  elicited  a  remark  in  the  fashion- 
able circles,  where  it  had  long  been  the 
business  of  her  life  to  shine,  and  then  Lady 
Trenton  was  forgotten,  by  all  those  who 
once  called  themselves  her  friends. 

This  event,  however,  appeared  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  Miss  Carrington's 
mind  and  character.  The  proximity  of 
death  appeared  to  awaken  her  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  folly  of  the  vain  pursuits,  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  devoted   her  life. 
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She  felt  that  she  too  had  sinned,  and  had 
need  of  repentance — that  she  too  had  been 
wanting  in  love  to  her  neighbour,  neither 
had  she  done  to  others,  as  she  would  be 
done  by. 

Like  many  other  young  ladies,  whom 
money  has  made  too  helpless  to  be  useful  in 
an  ordinary  way,  she  had  some  romantic 
ideas  of  becoming  a  sister  of  charity  ;  but 
then  it  occurred  to  her,  that  this  might 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  her  forming  a 
noble  matrimonial  alliance,  and  in  spite  of 
her  repentance,  she  had  no  inclination  to 
end  her  days  in  single  blessedness  !  One 
thing,  however,  was  clear — she  must  leave 
Sir  Charles  Trenton's  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  there  was  no  doubt  that  whether 
he  had  one  arm  or  two,  the  world  would 
consider  him  a  very  dangerous  host  for  a 
beautiful  girl  of  nineteen.  Strong  in  this 
resolution,  she  went  down  on  the  second 
day  to  breakfast. 

But  even  this  volatile   child  of  fashion 
was   fearfully    impressed  by  the    altered 
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aspect  of  that  house,  so  lately  a  scene  of 
light-hearted  reyelrj  and  pleasure,  as  she 
passed  that  morning  along  the  halls  and 
passages.  Awful  calamity  had  fallen  on 
the  dwellers  therein ;  the  unprincipled 
career  of  the  worthless  owner  of  the 
dwelling  had  been  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
one  whom  he  had  unjustly  oppressed;  Lady 
Trenton  lay  dead  in  one  room,  Sir  Charles's 
groans  of  agony  were  audible  from  another. 
These  w^ere  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  in 
all  the  gilded  and  richly  furnished  cham- 
bers, where  fate  the  avenger,  the  off- 
spring of  man's  own  passions,  by  the  will 
of  God,  had  triumphed  over  all  w^orldly 
ambition,  and  all  worldly  calculations. 

Awed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  death 
and  of  eternity,  Emily  glided  silently  into 
the  breakfast-room. 

Cosway,  Lesley,  and  old  Lady  Char- 
lotte were  already  there,  dressed  for 
travelling,  and  waiting  impatiently  for 
post-horses,  in  order  to  escape,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  from  the  house,  ^Yhither  they  had 
come  for  feasting  and  enjoyment,  and  not 
to  sympathise  with  affliction. 

Though  this  heartless  party  had  been 
laughing  and  discussing  the  characters  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Trenton  with  great 
freedom,  the  minute  before,  yet  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Carrington,  they  thought, 
hypocrites  as  they  were,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assume  at  least  the  gravity  of 
sorrow. 

After  the  compliments  of  the  morning 
w^ere  exchanged,  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
Lesley  was  thinking  how  much  time  ought 
to  elapse  before  consistently, with  decorum, 
he  could  make  an  oHer  to  the  heiress. 
Cosway's  mind  was  engaged  by  the  con- 
sideration whether  it  would  be  worth  his 
while  to  accept  a  place  under  government, 
now,  when  he  trusted  that  his  atttentions 
to  Emily,  would  soon  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  her  estates ;  Lady  Charlotte  w^as 
calculating  how  much  her  gains  at  the 
whist-table,    during   her   stay   at    Easton 
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Court,  would  exceed  the  expenses  of  her 
journey.  She  made  it  a  rule  to  give 
nothing  to  servants  whf^re  she  visited,  and 
her  own  had  all  been  dismissed  before  she 
came  there. 

Cos  way  first  broke  silence,  by  enquiring 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  Miss  Carring- 
ton  in  London.  • 

She  thanked  him,  but  said,  she  should 
probably  go  up  to  town  herself,  in  a  few 
days. 

Lesley  made  some  empty  speech  about 
the  hope  of  meeting  her  there,  and  then 
the  carriages  were  announced,  and  the 
gentlemen  arose  and  took  their  leave. 
Cos  way  had  wasted  a  month  of  his  existence 
there,  and  this  concluded,  without  any 
beneficial  results  to  any  human  being,  he 
went  his  way  to  do  and  say  the  same  pro- 
fitless things,  till  he  had  got  rid  of  time 
and  existence. 

A  letter  was  brought  in  to  Miss  Carring- 
ton,  soon  after  their  departure.  AVhilst 
she  glanced  at  the  unknown  direction,  and 
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broke  the  seal,  the  old  lady  turned  round 
to  the  fire,  but  continued,  nevertheless  to 
watch  her,  as  she  perused  it.  She  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  agitation  which 
Emily  betrayed  before  she  had  read  more 
than  a  few  lines.  But  she  asked  no  ques- 
tion. She  thought  it  likely  the  letter 
might  be  an  offer  of  marriage. 

But  Lady  Charlotte  was  never  more  mis- 
taken in  her  life.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Leonard  Marston's  lawyer,  asserting  his 
claims  to  the  Elsmere  estates,  detailing  the 
evidence  he  possessed  to  enforce  his  rights, 
and  his  intention  to  advise  his  client,  should 
these  be  disputed,  to  enforce  them  in  a 
court  of  justice,  where  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  his  speedily  obtaining  a  verdict 
in  his  favour. 

Emily  had  been  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  this,  by  Lady  Trenton's  confes- 
sion, and  vet  the  shock  was  very  great. 
When  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  letter, 
she  let  it  fall  upon  the  table,  and  lent  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  in  deep  thought. 


^> 
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"'  Emily,  my  dear,  have  you  received 
any  unpleasant  news  V  inquired  Lady 
Charlotte,  after  a  brief  pause. 

"  Read  that,  madam/'  replied  the  girl, 
giving  her  the  letter.  "  I  can  give  you 
no  better  explanation." 

"  Good  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Lady  Char- 
lotte, with  a  laugh  of  derision,  when  she 
concluded  the  epistle,  "you  surely  don't 
believe  such  nonsense  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Miss  Carrington,  gravely. 
"  I  have  already  heard  all  the  principal 
facts  from  Lady  Trenton's  own  lips." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do ?' 

"  Resign  the  estates  at  once  to  the  real 
heir," 

"  What,  without  a  lawsuit?" 

"  Certainly.  If  my  lawyers  are  satisfied 
with  the  documents  produced,  to  prove 
Mr.  Leonard  Marston's  claims,  why  should 
I  put  both  myself  and  the  real  heir  to 
needless  expense?"  said  the  girl. 

"Oh!  ;you  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Marstou 

VOL.  in.  r 
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after  all,  I  presume,"  returned  Lady  Char- 
lotte, "with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for,  madam  V 
responded  Emily,  with  infinite  disdain. 
"  By  the  persuasion  of  others,  I  have  once 
done  Mr.  Marston  great  injustice ;  and, 
though  he  must  despise  me,  I  should  exult 
in  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my 
error  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Marston,  nor  my- 
self, can  ever  desire  to  meet  on  other 
terms,  than  as  relatives,  and  friends." 

"  Had  you  not  better  ask  Sir  Charles 
Trenton,  before  you  resign,  in  this  mad 
way,  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year?" 
said  the  keen  old  woman. 

"  I  am  of  age  !"  was  Miss  Carrington's 
only  reply. 

"  And  Sir  Charles  is  now  a  widower," 
rejoined  Lady  Charlotte,  \\ith  a  keen 
sharp  glance  of  her  sharp  black  eyes. 

'^  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  to  imply?" 
demanded  Emily,  with  cool  contempt. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  particular,"  said  the  old 
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lady.  "  Only  Sir  Charles  is  supposed  to 
have  had  some  intention  of  securing  this 
rich  inheritance  for  his  own  use." 

A  glance  of  indignation  was  Miss  Car- 
rington's  only  reply. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ;  I  see  you  are  resolved 
to  disappoint  all  speculators/'  continued 
Lady  Charlotte,  "  but  surely  your  ow^n 
little  hopes  of  becoming  a  duchess,  might 
deserve  some  small  consideration.'' 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  purchase  a  coronet," 
replied  Miss  Carrington.  ''  I  wish  your 
ladyship  a  most  agreeable  journey." 

Then  folding  up  the  letter  she  held  in 
her  hand,  the  girl  arose,  and  wdth  a  slight 
salutation  left  the  room. 

Miss  Carrington  quitted  Easton  Court 
as  soon  as  Sir  Charles  Trenton  w^as  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  By  his  especial 
request,  she  had  one  private  interview 
with  him  before  her  departure,  the  result 
of  which  never  transpired. 

She  resigned  without  hesitation  all  claim 
to  Lady  Trenton's  estates,  and  possessed 
P  2 
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only  of  a  fortune  of  about  two  thousand 
a-year,  she  retired  to  a  villa,  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  mother,  in  Kent.  She 
was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  observa- 
tions her  change  of  fortune  had  occasioned 
in  the  world  of  fashion. 

Sir  Charles  Trenton  slowly  recovered, 
but  is  a  ruined  man.  The  loss  of  his 
wife's  fortune  brought  all  his  creditors 
upon  him,  and  his  debts  were  found  very 
far  to  exceed  the  amount  of  his  property. 
It  is  said  that  his  influential  friends  have 
advised  him  to  change  his  politics,  and 
that  he  has  great  hopes  of  being  appointed 
to  a  foreign  embassy,  where  his  social 
talents  seem  admirably  adapted  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  Fortunately 
for  himself,  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  men 
who  are  very  zealous  in  supporting  the 
credit  and  interest  of  each  other,  at  the 
pubhc  expense. 

It  is  said  the  baronet  has  made  an  offer 
of  marriage  to  Miss  Carrington,  which  has 
been  haughtily  rejected,  that  lady  having 
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given  decided  encouragement  to  Mr.  Cos- 
vvaj,  who  has  at  length  succeeded  to  an 
earldom. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Marston's  claims,  Kate  D' Arcy 
was  liis  promised  bride. 

It  was  no  fickleness  of  the  artist's  na- 
ture which  made  him  thus  transfer  the 
love  he  had  so  recently  professed  for  Miss 
Carrington,  but  when  the  mists  of  passion 
were  scattered  from  his  eyes,  by  that 
lady's  unworthy  conduct,  he  felt  how 
greatly  he  had  erred,  in  preferring  her  to 
the  sweet  companion  of  his  childhood,  who 
really  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  the 
charms  with  which  his  imagination  liad 
endowed  the  frivolous  lady  of  fashion. 

A  day  came  at  last,  when  in  silent 
admiration  he  pressed  the  weaver's 
daughter  to  his  heart,  and  liis  deep 
feehngs  at  length  found  expression.  He 
confessed  to  Kate,  for  he  felt  it  in  full 
intensity,  the  folly  he  had  committed 
in   seeking    to    make    Emily    Carrington 
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the  sophisticated  woman  of  society,  the 
companion  of  his  destiny  ;  becoming  thus 
false  to  his  devotion  to  truth  .and  nature — 
false  to  his  principles  as  a  thinker  and  a 
worker— false  to  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of 
moral  strength  and  earnest  simplicity — 
false  to  his  duty  as  a  poet  painter,  whose 
life  ought  to  enforce  on  his  contemporaries, 
the  pure  doctrines  he  essays  to  teach. 

He  confessed  to  Kate,  that  her  conduct 
in  adversity  and  poverty,  by  which  her 
soul  had  been  purified  and  not  debased, 
and  her  gentle  sympathy  to  him,  in  the 
hour  of  disappointment  and  mortification, 
had  first  made  him  sensible  of  her  immea- 
surable supeiiority  over  the  vain  woman  of 
fashion,  who,  after  deceiving  him,  with  a 
show  of  attachment,  had  wantonly  insulted 
him,  and  made  sport  of  his  feelings. 

The  gentle  affection  ^Yhieh  the  artist 
had  long  cherished  for  the  weaver's 
daughter,  grew  rapidly  to  love.  Xot  to 
that  imaginative  passion  Miss  Carrington's 
coquetry  had  excited,  but  to  a  tender  ad- 
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miration,  mingled  with  respect,  a  love 
without  delusion,  and  cemented  by  a  full 
consciousness  of  all  the  holy  duties  of  do- 
mestic married  life. 

With  a  joy  beyond  all  expression,  Kate 
listened  to  Leonard's  professions  of  attach- 
ment. 

"But  lam  only  a  poor  weaver's  daugli- 
ter,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Ah,  dearest,"  he  returned,  "you  know 
me  better  than  to  suppose  that  either 
poverty,  or  humble  origin,  can  lessen  in 
my  eyes,  the  charms  of  your  pure  and 
perfect  character.  No,  Kate,  I  love  you 
because  your  mind  has  been  trained,  not 
only  by  my  uncle's  care,  but  by  depriva- 
tions, and  the  labours  of  love,  performed 
with  unwearied  patience  and  self  sacrifice. 
I  know  that  you  would  joyfully  share  both 
toil  and  frugality  with  me,  and  these  are 
claims  to  my  love,  far  surpassing  any 
which  I  have  ever  found  united  with  rank 
or  w^ealth,  and  neither  time  nor  change  can 
rob  you  of  them. 
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Kate  answered  not,  she  hid  her  head  on 
Leonard's  shoulder,  and  felt  that  she  had 
nothing  more  to  wish  for  on  earth. 

Old  D'Arcy  seemed  fully  to  understand 
the  happiness  which  awaited  his  beloved 
daughter  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
worthy  curate,  he  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
Leonard  Marston,  and  gave  them  his  bless- 
ing. 

"Yes!''  responded  the  good  man,  who 
had  educated  them  both,  "  they  must  be 
blessed.  The  consciousness  of  labouring 
to  fulfil  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  truly  and 
sincerely,  without  heeding  the  false  inter- 
pretations of  self-interest,  will  secure  their 
happiness,  in  every  state  to  which  they 
may  be  called !" 

Leonard  Elsmere  and  Kate  D'Arcy  are 
now  united.  Tried  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  and  perfectly  understanding 
each  other,  their  difference  of  station  is 
never  likely  to  become  a  source  of  morti- 
fication or  regret  to  either  ;  and  the  artist, 
now  a  man  of  vast  landed  property,  daily 
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rejoices,  that  he  has  found  a  sweet  help- 
mate, capable  of  sympathizing  in  his 
noblest  aspirations,  who  yet  clings  to  him, 
with  the  most  devoted  and  admiring  love. 

Mr.  Marston,  the  curate,  has  become  the 
rector  of  his  nephew's  parish,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  happy  old  age,  in  the  society 
of  his  adopted  children.  James  D'Arcy 
resides  with  his  daughter ;  and  though 
he  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  gentle  imbe- 
cility, from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  his 
ever  recovering,  he  is  an  object  of  the 
fondest  care,  both  to  Kate  and  her 
husband. 

Wealth  has  no  corrupting  influence 
either  on  the  artist,  or  the  weaver's 
daughter,  for  they  have  been  educated  to 
resist  its  corruption.  Devoting  a  large 
portion  of  their  fortune,  to  advance  the 
progress  of  moral  education  and  of  true 
civilization,  they  regard  themselves  more 
as  stewards  for  the  poor,  than  as  beings 
of  a  superior  class,  privileged  by  the  pos- 
-^      session  of  money,  to  look  down  with  cou- 
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tempt  on  all  of  humbler  fortune.  They 
are  zealous  workers,  never  neglecting  their 
post,  in  the  great  machinery  of  society; 
and  fully  convinced,  that  there  is  neither 
happiness  nor  virtue  for  those,  who  veiling 
their  own  eyes  from  the  light  of  truth, 
seek  to  escape  the  fulfilment  of  the  univer- 
sal law\  which  declared,  that  man  should 
earn  his  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 


THE    END. 
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